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THE WEEK. 


THE struggle over the Rating Bill will begin next week. 
We earnestly hope that Liberals and Irishmen will meet the 
closure by obstruction, and not allow any alliance between 
Mr. Balfour and the Speaker to deprive the House of Com- 
mons of the liberty freely to discuss a measure which 
involves an annual loss to taxpayers of nearly two millions 
sterling. If the measure passes it will, at any rate, prove 
a useful stick to lay upon the back of Unionist candidates 
for town constituencies. 


On Tuesday Lord Milner visited the Guildhall to re- 
ceive the freedom of the City of London. Lord Milner’s 
reply to the Lord Mayor was adorned by those phrases of 
feminine violence which weak men often affect. The Lord 
Mayor had spoken of Mr. Chamberlain’s “ loyalty ” to Lord 
Milner, and the High Commissioner took the opportunity of 
appealing again to the stiff-necked unwisdom of British 
Jingoes. He talked of the Cape Dutch, whom he has him- 
self driven to rebellion, as “ roving ruffians—British subjects, 
if you please,” and pointed his cheap rhetoric against those 
who would “ popularise” rebellion “by treating repeated, 
deliberate, and crime-stained treason as a venial offence.” 
It is pleasant, too, for our taxpayers to learn that this 
sedentary firebrand, this Napoleon of the chair, tells a 
corporation of shady financiers that his adopted country 
must give a particular answer to an imaginary question “ at 
whatever cost.” 


Peruaps, after all, Lord Milner will do less harm in 
South Africa than in England. For he can hardly embitter 
the resentments of a civil war, or add to the regard 
which is entertained for him by his boon companions in 
Cape Town. A vacation procured under the pretence of 
health has been spent almost entirely in London, button- 
holing Liberal Imperialists and dining with people who a.e 
likely to be of use to the Government in view of a Milnerite 
settlement. | We may doubt whether these are proper 
occupations for a servant of the Crown, or whether Liberal 
leaders who countenance and assist these intrigues are in 
any sense loyal to their colleagues or their party. The 
King, if he ever wants to see the Commissioner he hes 
been compelled to decorate, might borrow the advice given 
to an earlier Emperor by a satirist : 

** Mitte Ostia Caesar 


Mitte; sed in magna legatum quere popina 
Permixtum nautis, cauponibus, ac fugitivis.’ 


“Your Majesty may send for your Commissioner to Down- 
ing-street, but you will find him feasting at some hotel with 
a gang of officers, stock-jobbers, and refugees.” As for the 
“honour” which Lord Milner has received from the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, we would refer our readers 
to the following report of a meeting of the same body, 
which occurred on Thursday afternoon : 

Mr. Morton move’ that the Corporation should contribute 
fifty guineas to the Dutch Women and Children Fund of the 
Victoria League for the relief of the women and children 
in the Boer concentration camps in South Africa. It was 
not, he said, a party question. Mr. Brodrick had written 
expressing his approval of the league and its work. Lady 


Gwendolen Cecil, Mrs. Arnold-Forster, and Mrs. Asquith 
were members of the committee. Mr. Turner seconded the 
motion. 

Sir Whittaker Ellis, who acted for the Lord Mayor, said 
he hoped that the motion would be carried. (Great uproar.) 
“If you refuse,” shouted Sir W. Ellis, “ the whole of Europe 
will agitate against you, and it will be a shame if you de- 
cline to help these people.” 

Mr. W. O. Clough, ex-M.P.° for Portsmouth, said 
that if they were going to send money let them send it to 
the camps of the loyalists. (Frolonged cheers.) He would 
not sit still and allow this to go forward and it to be said by 
the Boers and the pro-Boer Press and the gentlemen who 
were alone responsible for this war that there was a weaken- 
ing in this country. (Great cheering.) The refugees’ camp 
life was superior to their home life, but this nation, this 
Government, were leaving the loyalists in miserable huts 
covered by tarpaulin to the tender mercies of circumstances. 
If the Council voted this money it would be interpreted as an 
encouragement by the City to the enemy to continue this 
war. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Clough’s speech many members 
of the council rose in their places and cheered. 

The motion found but four supporters. 


A recent Lord Mayor was so often in the Courts that the 
testimonial which Mr. Clough received from Mr. Justice 
Grantham at Leeds in the notorious Indiarubber (Mexico) 
case endears him to most of his fellow councillors, 
though it excluded him from the House of Commons. 


THE Government adhere to their doctrine of verbal 
inspiration as applied to the Education Bill. No amend- 
ment, however slight or however necessary, has been 
accepted. The reason, of course, is plain. If the bill 
passes its third reading without having been amended the 
report stage is avoided, and the measure will be sent up io 
the Lords for a perfunctory approval. On Wednesday, the 
bill passed the committee stage, the third reading being put 
down for Monday, but the Government majority fell at one 
peint to seventeen, a figure which affords some evidence of 
the indifference felt towards the bill by the ordinary Minis- 
terialist. It is true that the majority on another amend- 
ment rose to 199, but that was on the proposal of a Liberal 
Unionist, Mr. H. Hobhouse, to substitute technical com- 
mittees for county councils. This amendment, however, 
gave Sir A. Rollit the opportunity of stating that if “Mr. 
Balfour refused to consider any amendment 

“there were many members on the Ministerial side who 

placing education above considerations of party, would de- 


cline to accept that position and would do their best to 
improve the bill.” 


Had the Government been willing to listen to argument, 
Mr. Mather’s amendment, substituting, for a year the Board 
of Education for the County Council, afforded a basis of 
compromise. But Mr. Balfour refused it. 


THE unanimous decision of the House of Lords last 
Monday, reversing an equally unanimous judgment of a very 
strong Court of Appeal, and restoring Mr. Justice Farwell’s 
order for an injunction at the suit of the Taff Vale Railway 
Company against the Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser 
vants, not only ends the chequered history of a remarkable 
case, but overthrows an assumption on which the 
relations of organised labour to employers have been 
based for thirty years past. That assumption § was 
that a trades union, though legalised as an association by 
the Act of 1871 (passed, we may point out to Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Unionist election-agents, by a Liberal Govern- 
ment), was not liable to be sued, as such, in courts of law, 
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with the consequence that the funds of a trades union could 
not be made available to pay compensation for injuries done 
by its members and in its name. This view of the law was 
based on the proposition that a trades union is not a legal 
entity ; that it is neither a corporation, an individual, nor a 
partnership, and is no more a “ juristic person ” than a West- 
end club;or a Dorcas society ; and that, therefore, it cannot 
itself be sued, the remedy of those aggrieved by its action 
being solely against its officials, who instigated such action, 
in their personal capacity. Thus it was always supposed 
that the funds of a trades union could not be touched by 
legal proceedings. , 


THE House of Lords, however, has shattered this 
theory of thirty years at a blow. “If the Legislature has 
created a thing which can own property, which can employ 
servants, which can inflict injury, it must be taken, I think, 
to have impliedly given the power to make it sueable 
in a court of law for injuries purposely done by its authority 
and procurement.” So says the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Macnaghten agrees with him in treating the omission of 
all specific reference, in the Acts of 1871 and 1876, to a 
power to sue and be sued as no proof at all that the power 
is not impliedly conferred. “I entirely repudiate the 
notion,” added Lord Lindley, “that the effect of the Trade 
Union Act of 1871 is to legalise trade unions, and confer 
on them rights to acquire and hold property, and at the 
same time to protect the union from legal proceedings if 
their managers or agents acting for the whole body violate 
the rights of other people. For such violation the property 
of a trade union can, unquestionably, in my opinion, be 
reached by legal proceedings properly framed.” And _ it 
appears that both Lord Macnaghten and Lord Lindley 
consider unregistered, no less than registered, trade unions 
to be within the principle thus laid down. These are 
weighty pronouncements, as well as very surprising ones. 
Whether the final decision be reasonable and right we 
leave others to determine, but a good many employers must 
be astonished to discover that they have been suffering from 
a delusion, and leaving labour leaders in a fool’s paradise 
for a quarter of a century and more! 


On Monday the International Congress on Tuberculosis 
was opened at St. James’s Hall, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Cambridge. On that day the proceedings were 
chiefly formal and perfunctory. On Wednesday Professor 
Koch gave an address, in which he dealt with the applica- 
tion of the experience gained in treating other forms of in- 
fectious disease to the treatment of tuberculosis. He 
insisted on a point, to which Professor Tyndall was one of 
the first to draw attention, the communicability of the bacilli 
of tuberculosis through the distributed sputum of persons 
suffering from the disease. He supplied the layman with 
the reason for the fact that the lungs are the organs most 
commonly attacked by the bacillus: it is that the germs 
are usually inhaled. The professor’s insistence on the 
mille viae leti, through the constant and ubiquitous risk of 
communication in this way, suggests that modern science 
has done more to alarm than to reassure mankind by the 
discovery that tuberculosis is infectious and not hereditary ; 
if the alarm provokes precaution, so much the better. 


THE most controverted part of the address was that in 
which Professor Koch gave it as his opinion that the kindred 
disease suffered by cattle is not communicable to man. 
Presumably we do not know enough of bacteriology to 
account for this by any difference in the structure of the 
bacteria. The professor’s opinion was an inference drawn 
partly from the fact that cattle were found immune when 
infected by cultivations of the human tubercle bacillus. 
He anticipated the argument that such experiments by 
themselves were obviously inconclusive by pointing out 
that though he and his faculty could not undertake experi- 
ments the other way, yet people were unconsciously 
making such experiments on themselves every day by 
drinking milk from diseased cattle without contracting 
tuberculosis. Moreover, if infection were received in that 


way, the region attacked would naturally be the alimentary 
tract ; but, as a matter of fact, such cases were very rare. 
Although Lord Lister admitted the force of Professor 
Koch’s arguments, he thought that in the present unproven 
state of the theory it would be a pity to discourage any 
care taken to supply the public only with pure milk. Pro- 
fessor Nocard urged that in the tabes mesenterica of 
children the infection was derived from milk, and the 
abdominal organs were those affected. Professors Bang, of 
Copenhagen, and Sims Woodhead, of Cambridge, were 
also unwilling to accept Professor Koch’s views. On Wed- 
nesday, Professor Brouardel, of Paris, read a paper dealing 
with the methods taken in various countries to fight con- 
sumption. 


THE re-appointment of the Poet Laureate (like 
the “reswearing” of Mr. Rhodes) is worth notifica- 
tion. It recalls what was in reality a_ transparent 
Tory job for which even Tories have never pretende:| 
to find a literary reason. Mr. Alfred Austin has been 
made the object of much banter, Tory and Liberal, but ‘n 
truth he comes out of the matter much better than his idle 
and cynical patrons. Had he not been placed in the throne 
of Wordsworth and Tennyson, no one would have thought 
of him as anything but a capable journalist and an agree- 
able and readable minor poet. His elevation to the post 
he now holds did not owe its absurdity to the fact that he 
was a bad poet; it was absurd because he could not pos- 
sibly be called more than a good one. It had the same 
effect as would be produced by the elevation of a promising 
volunteer lieutenant to supersede Lord Kitchener, of a 
young country doctor to preside over the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, of Mr. Balfour to be Prime 
Minister, or of the office boy of the Times to edit the 
journal. We do not doubt, however, for a moment that if 
the Government had made these appointments it would 
decorously renew them all this year. 


Tuer Sewage Commission, of which Sir Michael Foster 
is a member, has issued an interim report. Of its three 
conclusions the first two will be welcome, 7.¢., that no Jand 
is entirely useless for sewage treatment, and that “it is 
practicable to produce by artificial processes effluents which 
will not putrefy.” But the third conclusion is more serious, 
fer it recommends “ the creation of a separate Commission, 
or a new department of the Local Government Board, as a 
Supreme Rivers Authority, dealing with matters relating to 
rivers and their purification.” This body is to have power 
to take action in cases where the local authorities have 
failed to do so. It may be true that existing authorities 
sometimes neglect their duties, but to appoint this new 
autocracy might be to deal a serious blow at local govern- 
ment. The whole tendency of recent legislation has been 
towards devolution rather than centralisation. This pro- 
posal would weaken the responsibility of the local body by 
providing a second body to act in its place. It might well 
happen that all action would be left to the central body ; 
it would, at least, be easy for members of the local body 
who desired inaction to plead that nothing ought to be 
cone without the approval of the central authority. If 
something in addition to the local authority is required, 
would it not be better to give the proposed powers to such 
bodies as the West Riding Rivers Board ? 


THE sentence delivered upon Lord Russell by the Peers 
is, upon the whole, the sentence which would have been 
delivered by any equal number of ordinary men. It may 
be questioned, however, whether it is necessary to load a 
number of gentlemen with uncomfortable State robes and 
anomalous constitutional privileges in order to give them 
an opportunity of coming to the same decision that. they 
would have come to if they had been butchers and bakers. 
The old English constitutional principle that a man should 
be tried by his Peers remains admirable in essence if it be 
understood as meaning that a man should not be tried by 
anyone obviously and remotely ouc of sympathy with him. 
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But the old distinction between a nobleman and a commoner 
has long ceased to be a valid social distinction. The social 
distinction between a man who is a gentleman and a man 
who is not still remains; but numerous examples of both 
classes are to be found in the Peerage. Thus the form by 
which Earl Russell was tried has not even a social validity. 
It is a mere monstrous medieval apparatus for giving a 
ridiculous importance to a very vulgar and slightly excusable 
crime. The Government is at work, not very successfully, 
perhaps, on the anomaly of the King’s Declaration. Let 
us hope that in any spare hours it may gain by neglecting 
the interests of the nation it may consider this curious old 
anomaly also. 


By the death of his wife at Pretoria last Saturday 
afternoon, the aged ex-President of the Transvaal has 
suffered a heavy bereavement, and an unexpected one, for 
Mrs. Kriiger was only ill for a few days. Mr. Kriiger has 
received sympathetic messages from all quarters of the 
globe. Everyone who knew her seems to have considered 
Mrs. Kriiger as an admirable specimen of the model Dutch 
housewife. She was a De Plessis, one of the oldest families 
in South Africa, and by some believed to be the senior 
branch of the family to which Cardinal Richelieu belonged. 
The fire-eating Canon Knox Little melted in the presence 
of Mrs. Kriiger, whom he describes in his “ South African 
Sketches ” : 

“Kindly and human—particularly human as she was 
‘crooning’ over her youngest grandchild. She has had 
sixteen children, she told us, and her grandchildren she 
could not count.”’ 

Mrs. Kriiger is said to have spoken gratefully of the 
treatment she received from the English military authori- 
ties in Pretoria since May, tgoo, but no one can doubt that 
this last year of her life was a very sad and a very bitter 
one for the indomitable old Boer lady. Separated from the 
husband of whom she was so proud, and to whom she was 
devotedly attached, and constantly hearing of the death— 
on this or that battlefield—of one of her own immediate 
circle of relatives, she well might, in the accumulation of 
her misfortunes before Death took pity on her, have ex- 


claimed with Constance : 
 6.hC«els«CUe«Ce:«CUere TI and sorrows sit; 
Here is my throne, bid Kings come bow to it.” 


THe consecration of a new chancel in St. Matthew's 
Church, Buckley, Flintshire—a memorial to Mr. Gladstone 
from Miss Gladstone and Mrs. Drew—recalls an aspect 
of the Liberal statesman which it is well that we should 
sometimes remember. While political majorities, not 
always of the Tory complexion, aze availing themselves of 
Mr. Gladstone’s death to use up a secreted stock of virtuous 
indignation, the Church of England, assailed and tauntea 
from all sides with its shadowy and conventional position, 
challenged at once with the logic of Huxley and the logic 
of Newman, may boast that every jot and_ tittle 
of its formularies was found sufficient in life and 
death for the brain of the most able and audacious 
of reforming statesmen. Acts of Mr. Gladstone's 
such as the disestablishment of the Irish Church, bear the 
signal marks of that higher and more serious love now so 
little understood, the love that cannot endure an injustice 
or a blemish in the object of its affection. The Bishop of 
St. Asaph, in dedicating the chancel, did an act which 
should be typical of the best spirit of the Church; for a 
Church would certainly fail in one of the first of its social 
officcs if it neglected to keep a chronicle of its famous and 
faithiul children. 


THE practice of trial by newspaper received a decide 1 
check recently at the Bristol Assizes, when a verdict of 
“ guilty on all counts ” was returned by the jury against the 
Weekly Dispatch. That paper now stands convicted of 
“attempting to pervert the course of justice,” but seatence 
is deferred pending the decision of the High Court on cer- 
tain points of law. The law newspapers unite to welcome 
the verdict. The importance of the case arises from the 


fact that the Weekly Dispatch had sent down to Bristol a 
“ Special Crime Investigator,” who raked up the antecedents 
of the prisoners (Allport and Chappell) in the notorious 
cruelty to children case. “It is,” says the Law Times, “a 
maxim in this country that a man shall be tried only for 
the offence with which he is charged, and that his former 
life shall in no way be brought before the jury who are 
impanelled.” Popular indignation ran high at Bristol, and 
the miserable prisoners were sentenced outside the Court 
before their trial commenced. This, however, is not the 
only instance of interference by newspapers with the course 
of justice, the Yarmouth murder and the trial of Barnet 
Abrahams being flagrant examples. Such action “ showed 
that an example must be made if this crying scandal was to 
be checked, and persons charged with offences were to have 
a fair trial.” Something will be gained if it is made clear 
that sensational journalism has its risks as well as its profits. 


Tue London County Council decided, on Tuesday, to 
surrender six licenses in connection with their improvement 
scheme at Mare-street, Hackney. This, of course, has beea 
the consistent policy of the Council; but it does not com- 
mand universal approval. The arguments in favour of the 
policy are that it tends to reduce drunkenness, that the 
Council could not impose such terms on leases as would 
make the premises model public-houses without a large 
reduction in rent, and that the increased value of neigh- 
bouring property almost balances the loss from the lapsed 
licenses. On the other hand, it is urged that the Council 
have no right to use the ratepayers’ money to further tem- 
perance, and that the suppression of a few licenses only 
increases the monopoly of the surrounding houses. Two or 
three years ago the Council’s case might have seemed 
stronger, but now the situation is altered. Various respec 
table bodies are willing to take over licensed houses, and to 
manage them solely in the public interest. It would have 
been an interesting and valuable experiment to have given 
half these licenses to such bodies. If that proposal 
appeared inexpedient, some of the houses might 
have been let to respectable tenants on short leases, and 
the licenses could have been relinquished, if desired, at the 
termination of the tenancy. The Echo, in a leaderette on 
this subject, doubts whether “ an indiscriminating policy .s 
wise,” and would prefer a few pattern houses to indicate 
“the proper social functions of the licensed victualler and 
his house.” Could not our local authorities show a little 
more ingenuity and imagination in dealing with the drink 
problem ? 


EVER since the Pennsylvanian Eight threatened to win 
the Grand at Henley rowing men have been writing to the 
Times about the admission of foreign crews. Mr. Warre, of 
Eton, Mr. Lehmann, and Mr. Grenfell have expressed the 
opinion that foreign competition at Henley is undesirable 
for the following reasons. If eights from Europe and 
America are to compete for the blue ribbon of English 
rowing, measures must be taken to defend the prize. In 
that case it will be necessary for a picked crew representing 
all England to be trained for a month or more. To do 
this would be to revolutionise our conception of rowing, 
and turn it from a sport and a recreation into a profession 
and a toil. At present, as the Daily News observes, “ we 
go to Henley for our amusement, and treat rowing there as 
a sport, to which young men can devote a part of their 
leisure.” On the other hand, it is argued that to exclude 
foreign competitors is to confess their superiority. Most 
pecple, however, will agree with Mr. Grenfell, who expresses 
no opinion on the advantages of international contests 
(which Mr. Lehmann is inclined to deprecate), but desires 
merely to maintain the older tradition: 


“Henley Regatta well meets the objects for which it was 
originally promoted—namely to encourage University, metro- 
politan, college, and local rowing; but international rowing 
should take place on an international course, and under 
svecially-framed conditions.” 


Rowing, in short, should remain a sport, not a profession. 
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AFTER DINNER. 


HETHER the dinner to Mr. Asquith, and the 
sudden reappearance of Lord Rosebery in the 
political arena, will produce any permanent effect or 
leave any lasting traces on the Liberal party, is a matter 
for speculation. But it is certain that momentarily, 
at any rate, the future of the Liberal party is much 
brighter, because the position of its leader, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, has been very much strengthened 
by all these organised and sporadic attempts to 
weaken it. 
Merses profundo pulchrior eventt. 


The attacks upon Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman by 
his enemies and his professed friends have left him in a 
perfectly secure and unassailable position. A few 
weeks ago, when he tried hard by his voice and his 
vote to force the Government to improve the condition 
of the refugee camps, half his followers deserted him. 
He has not withdrawn a single step from the position 
then taken up, yet he received a unanimous vote of 
confidence at the Reform Club, much to the annoyance 
of Lord Rosebery, who calls it an organised hypocrisy ; 
and when, to fortify their own position, the Liberal 
Imperialist section organised a banquet, they were only 
able to obtain, after the most laborious canvassing, the 
names of some thirty-five Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment. If they had wished to emphasise and demon- 
strate the truth of Mr. Morley’s opinion about the 
direction of the ‘‘main stream” of Liberalism they 
could not have succeeded better. And what we say 
becomes still more apparent when we reflect that many 
of those present at the dinner were present, not by way 
of commemorating Mr. Asquith’s unfortunate speech at 
Liverpool-street, but {simply as a personal compliment 
to Mr. Asquith; for there are many who, like Mr. Arthur 
Acland, do not share Mr. Asquith’s views upon the war, 
yet realise with him how much Mr. Asquith has tried, 
‘*ever since that fateful spring of 1894, to keep people 
together and to prevent splits in the Liberal party.” 

In perusing the speeches made at the Hotel Cecil 
we were struck by the fact that no direct allusion 
was made to Lord Rosebery, either by Sir Edward Grey 
or by Mr. Asquith. Having rebuked Lord Rosebery’s 
letter at Peterborough, Sir Edward Grey evidently 
assumed that censure of Lord Rosebery’s speech was 
not necessary, and might be inferred from the context. 
Indeed, the proceedings at the Hotel Cecil on the 
evening of July 19 were completely at variance with 
the speech delivered by Lord Rosebery to the City 
Liberal Club on the afternoon of that date. Mr. Asquith, 
indeed, began his speech with a series of jests at the 
expense of those who supposed that the dinner was a 
conspiracy, organised by Mr. Haldane, ‘‘ that notorious 
intriguer—the man of the blackest antecedents,” and his 
speech was mainly directed against the domestic policy 
of the Government. Nay, in quoting Mr. Courtney’s 
remark that ‘‘ the Liberal Imperialist walked about in 
Prince Bismarck’s old clothes,” Mr. Asquith observed, 
‘*by way of parenthesis,” that ‘‘I have never called 
myself a Liberal Imperialist. The name Liberal is long 
enough, good enough, and descriptive enough, and 
always will be for me.” But we need not descend to 


particulars ; it is enough for our purpose that the spirit 
and aim of the two demonstrations were different. 
Liberal Imperialists are no longer agreed; some 
of them, we suppose most of them, are followers of 
Mr. Asquith. They are all for party unity. They 
only ask for liberty to differ about the war, and 
even upon the subject of the war they express a 
confident hope that our differences will diminish day 
by day, and ultimately disappear altogether. Lord 
Rosebery, on the other hand, has thought it worth 
while to undertake an arduous journey from an obscure 
corner of the Tyrol for the purpose of breaking up 
the Liberal party and dividing it into two parts. He 
has arrived at the conclusion “that the party is 
paralysed by a neutrality on Imperial questions.” 
‘* You cannot,” he says, ‘‘ get rid of the fundamental 
division that exists in the Liberal party with regard to 
the war and other cognate questions.” He does not 
‘*despair of seeing the Liberal party purged from all 
anti-national elements,” and he thinks that a new 
party might be formed by an association of Liberal 


Unionists with Liberal {Imperialists. He cannot 
voluntarily return to the Liberal party; ‘‘for the 
present, at any rate, I must proceed alone. I must 


plough my furrow alone... . . but before 1 get to 
the end of that furrow it is possible I may find myself 
not alone.” We may infer from the fact that five 
Liberal members, including one of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Whips, were present on that occasion, 
and from the further fact that Mr. Perks has since pro- 
claimed himself (in the friendly columns of the Daily 
Mail) to be in agreement with Lord Rosebery—we may 
infer, we say, from these facts that Lord Rosebery 
already has a following of six in the House of Com: 
mons. There were also present at the City Liberal 
Club three peers, but one of these, Lord Tweedmouth, 
whose loyalty to the party no man can doubt, has 
already intimated pretty plainly in the House of Lords 
that he does not take Lord Rosebery for his political 
guide. If we turn from Parliament to the Press, we 
find that the division between the ‘‘ Roseberyites ” and 
the ‘‘ Asquithians” is still more apparent. The Daily 
Chronicle and one or two minor organs support Lord 
Rosebery as against Mr. Asquith, and declare more or 
less openly the opinion that the moment has come for 
a surgical operation upon the body of the Liberal 
party. But most, even of the Liberal papers, which 
have applauded the war, protest in the strongest terms 
against Lord Rosebery’s attempt to split the party ; 
and it is, we believe, the general opinion of Liberals, 
both in London and in the provinces, that Lord 
Rosebery’s manifesto has injured nobody very much, 
except himself; that it has not shaken the party, but 
has rather helped to bind its members together in a 
common loyalty to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
The incident, indeed, is too theatrical to command 
confidence. There seems to be some incurable defect 
in Lord Rosebery’s character, which makes him im- 
possible as a leader. A fascinating host, a charming 
speaker, a man with much feeling for literature and 
art, devoted to at least one of the national sports, 


endowed with great wealth and many talents, he might 


have seemed well fitted to lead if he had never 
led, and certain to succeed splendidly if he had not 
failed ingloriously. Lord Charles Beresford said last 
year that Lord Rosebery is one of those who cry, ‘‘ Lead 
on, brave men, and I will follow.” Such a leader 
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might not inspire great enthusiasm, but it is something 
to have a man who can faithfully and eloquently inter- 


pret the wishes and feelings of a great party. But now 
Lord Rosebery has come up in quite a new 7é/e, and he 
seems to say, ‘‘Desert your leader, brave men, 
though I cannot promise to take his place.” Can 
one be surprised that even those Liberals who are 
devoted to the increase of the army and the navy, the 
expansion of the Empire, and the suppression of every 
small nation which stands in the way of expansion, 
should feel depressed and disgusted by Lord Rosebery’s 
letter and speech ? Lord Rosebery does not know his 
own mind, or rather, perhaps it may be more true to 
say, his mind changes from day to day, from month to 
month, and from year to year. It seems, indeed, to 
have lost count of its own previous history, for he 
actually tries to present an entirely new view ot the 
history of the Liberal party during the last twenty 
years : 

“ The divisions which took place and that were notorious 
in the Cabinet of 1880 to 1885 were far more on what I call 
foreign questions from what | know than on the Irish ques- 
tions, and it has only been part of my diagnosis that the 
separation which took place in 1886 was in reality due far 
more to the foreign policy of the Government in 1885 culmi- 
nating in the fall of Khartoum and the death of Gordon than 
in any particular animosities in regard to the Irish ques- 
tion.” 

This is positively stupefying. We do not believe there 
is a single public man of reputation, from Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire to Mr. 
Morley and Sir William Harcourt, who would accept 
that diagnosis as bearing a shadowy resemblance to the 
truth. But if that diagnosis were a true one, how fata 
would it be to Lord Rosebery’s reputation for honesty 
and statesmanship ! Why, it was on February 10, 1885, 
less than a week after the news of the fall of Khartoum 
and the death of General Gordon reached England, 
that Lord Rosebery joined the Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone 
as Lord Privy Seal, in succession to Lord Carling ford. 
It is evident, then, that at the beginning of the year 
1885 Lord Rosebery had no serious differences w ith 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues. Indeed, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, a notorious ‘ Little Englander,” joined Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet on the very same day. But it 
might be said it was no‘ until after Lord Rosebery 
joined the Cabinet that he had an opportunity of 
perceiving the fundamental differences of opinion 
which had by that time grown up in the Liberal party 
upon Imperial questions. 1885, it might be said, 
was the critical year for Imperialism and Liberalism. 
Well, but that makes Lord Rosebery’s history still 
more incomprehensible, for after the fall of the Glad- 
stone Ministry in the summer of 1885, after the Gener al 
Election in the autumn, after the fall of the Salisbury 
Ministry on January 26, 1886, Mr. Gladstone, it will be 
remembered, formed a new Ministry. We read in 
Annals of Our Time, under date of February 1, 1886, 
that ‘‘in political circles it was generally supposed that 
Lord Hartington, Lord Spencer, Lord Carlingford, and 
Sir Henry James declined to take office, and there were 
doubts as to the probable action of Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Trevelyan.” But, on February 3, Mr. Glad- 
Stone announced the completion of his new Cabinet, 
and the curious point about it, if we accept Lord Rose- 
bery’s latest contribution to the history of our own 
times, is that while Sir William Harcourt received the 
control of finance, and Mr. Morley that of Irish affairs, 





Lord Rosebery accepted the office of Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. After the fall of that Ministry a 
few months later, a fall which had hitherto been sup- 
posed to be somewhat intimately connected with the 
Irish question, Lord Rosebery had several years in 
which to contemplate and diagnose the differences of the 
party. The General Election of 1892 restored Mr. Glad- 
stone to power. We presume that on Lord Rosebery’s 
latest reading ofhistory, Liberal politicsagain turned upon 
imperial rather than upon Irish problems. Strange to 
say Lord Rosebery still preferred to go under the 
Liberal umbrella with Mr. Morley, Sir William Har- 
court, and the rest. Space and time alike forbid us to 
pursue further this mixed question of politics and 
biography. But another opportunity may be found, 
should occasion arise, of showing that Lord Rosebery’s 
later history does not at all bear out his letter and 
his speech. Rather should both be treated as supple- 
mentary evidence and final proof of such an instability 
of character as constitutes in our opinion an incurable 
flaw in Lord Rosebery’s title to lead a great party in 
a great State. 





A REVIEW OF THE SITUATION IN SOUTH 


AFRICA. 


T this date exactly two years ago the specula'ors 

of various origin who had been plotting since 

1895 to bring the Government of the gold-bearing dis- 

tricts of South Africa under their control had made 

certain that our army could immediately be used to 

achieve their end. The Press was already in line, the 

plan was openly talked about, no question of the 

justice or feasibility of the object was heard. Its 

justice seemed at that moment immaterial, and its 
feasibility was taken for granted. 

Those servants of the English public who are un- 
happily subservient to these cosmopolitan interests had 
everything ready to force on war. Three months later 
our Government, having refused every avenue of con- 
ciliation, and-having in particular rejected the proposal 
for anarbitration which would mainly have depended upon 
the legal judgment of men trained in our own traditions 
of equity, had every preparation made, troops were 
poured into South Africa, the reserves were called out, 
and the little war began. There was, we repeat, at 
that moment no mention of the justice of our action in 
attempting the conquest of two white States smaller 
and weaker tenfold than any similar enemies whom 
Great Britain had hitherto deigned to challenge. The 
thing was so much of a foregone conclusion that (to 
the type of mind that conceives such infamies) no con- 
sideration of right seemed of the smallest moment in the 
matter. 

Fortunately for the history of our civilisation the kind 
of man that neglects chivalry and that has no sympathy 
with military tradition and honour is the worst possible 
originator of a campaign. There are, perhaps, not six 
other men in Europe of the same standing so ignorant 
of military affairs as Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Beit, Lord Milner, Mr. Eckstein, and Mr. Albu, 
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and those who have the pleasure of knowing their 
agents upon the Press will agree with us_ that 
incapacity for judging a military situation is the 
most striking of their qualities. From Lord Milner’s 
ludicrous order that the general commanding in South 
Africa should “demonstrate” with a few thousand men 
along the frontier, to the recent special information of 
the Cape Times, that *‘ peace was expected from one 
day to another,” this set of men have shown them- 
selves exactly what every soldier with a head on his 
shoulders would have expected them to show themselves 
—and the conduct of the war is still rather under their 
control than under that of any other men. 

Until the initial errors due to the employment of 
such men in the public service were corrected, the 
army in South Africa was at a standstill. There were 
revealed in connection with its failure a number of very 
dangerous imperfections which had crept in during the 
last generation, and whose initial cause was the 
national conceit to which the the mass of our politicians 
are still content to cling, but the main issue was never 
doubtful. Theenemy were anill-trained militiaof farmers 
provided with an artillery utterly insufficient in number ; 
they were ignorant of fire-discipline and incapable of 
assault. We had but to pour in troops of no matter 
what value, at no matter what expense, using without 
stint our immense credit, and we were certain to swamp 
the thirty odd thousand men and boys who were in 
arms against us. The campaign was short. It had 
begun after the middle of October. At the opening of 
March the enemy sued for peace. 

The Government, having no acquaintance with the 
history and nature of warfare, took at this moment a 
most extraordinary decision. They appear to have 
imagined that the success of an army was in some way 
or other independent of the political object set before 
it as the result of victory, and (having, as they believed, 
accomplished the most difficult part of their task) they 
proceeded to ignore the existence of the enemy’s 
Government, and they proposed to extirpate from 
the soil the language and the nationality of its 
inhabitants. For this peculiar task they disposed 
of an army five times larger than the number 
of all those capable of bearing arms against them. 
For seventeen months this army (for it is the 
business of soldiers to obey and not to ask for reasons) 
has been at work upon a task which, of course, can 
never be completed save by a virtual extermination of 
the enemy. That this extermination can ultimately be 
accomplished is beyond question, but it is a matter of 
some moment to discover with what rapidity it can be 
effected, for the credit of this nation is not inex- 
haustible, and morally valuable:-as the possession of 
the veldt will be to posterity, it will hardly recoup us 
materially for the permanent forfeiture of our financial 
pre-eminence. 

Any judgment with regard to the task still before 
Lord Kitchener must contain two principal elements of 
uncertainty. First, no one knows the state of mind of 
the enemy ; secondly, no one at home knows the morale 
of our own army. The one inkling we have had with 
regard to the effect of the campaign upon the enemy at 
this stage was contained in documents recently cap- 
tured at Reitz and issued by the War Office. With 


regard to these documents itis easy enoughto fix the leas? 
they may mean, how much more they may mean our 
From the fragments 


own authorities refuse to tell us. 


communicated to the public it is certain that the Trans- 
vaal Government, and especially its State Secretary, 
believed at the opening of the South African winter 
that the season would prove fatal to their efforts. They 
especially insisted upon the disastrous effect of the loss 
of their artillery (the passage is not printed—perhaps 
it never came into Mr. Brodrick’s hands, but it is evident 
from the tone of Mr. Steyn’s reply that the main com- 
plaint of his allies referred to guns), and the State Secre- 
tary especially insists upon the scarcity of ammuni- 
tion—a reference that may be taken as regarding small 
arm ammunition, because it is evidently with regard 
to such ammunition that Mr. Steyn replies. Every- 
one on the spot agrees that the crux of the matter lies 
in the ability of the enemy to pass the remaining period 
of cold and drought. In another six weeks the condi- 
tion of the veldt and of the watercourses will permit 
a recrudescence of the war similar to that which 
marked the same period last year, and the principal 
matter before the judgment of the public at home (a 
judgment that becomes increasingly pessimistic as the 
last month of the South African winter approaches) is 
the chance of some general surrender or of some 
sharp blow destroying the bulk of the enemy’s forces 
before September. 

To the condition of our own troops another 
criterion must be applied. We are told nothing 
with regard to it, and we can gather nothing from the 
casualty lists and from the rare accounts of skirmishes 
that reach us save the facts that the proportion of 
surrenders among irregulars is increasing and that the 
new police (and their nominal head) have hardly come 
up to what the general officer in command expected of 
them. We have, however, one clear indication to 
follow in the future, an indication which should finally 
decide for us what the authorities in South Africa think 
of their command. If there is any general reduction 
in the number of our forces at the seat of war—a 
reduction which we profoundly trust will not be made, 
but which we know to have been contemplated by 
the Government—and if that reduction is made by the 
advice or with the consent of the General commanding 
these forces, then we may certainly conclude that the 
army is no longer able, as a whole, to keep up the 
strain. The conclusion would be disastrous, and it is 
most fervently to be hoped that it will not be permitted 
unless some absolute necessity compels it ; but, apart 
from the question of expediency, and regarded merely 
as an indication of the military situation, we can only 
repeat that if there is withdrawal, it will convey to all 
military opinion—including that of rivals abroad and 
of our enemies in South Africa—the meaning we have 
attached to it. That this meaning will be hidden from 
the public at home, and that its full bitterness will not 
be grasped till the new year, or till the spring of 1902, 
we are ready to believe. The Governmental Press 
will do its utmost to mislead opinion, and the 
step (if it is undertaken) will be represented as 
the beginning of our final success. But words 
cannot long take the place of things, and 
we are corvinced that nothing but necessity could 
induce such a man as Lord Kitchener to get rid of any 
proportion of his trained infantry, the regular forces 
upon whom alone it is possible for a commander to 
rely permanently, especially at the close of a difficult 
campaign. 

So much for the more doubtful elements in the 
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problem. It has other factors more easily arrived at. 
Enteric is dwindling, and should remain comparatively 
light during the next five months. The recruiting 
afforded to the enemy in Cape Colony is certainly 
larger than the losses they suffer north of the Orange, 
but it is a source of strength which must begin to reach 
its limits before the end of next spring, and the same 
remark attaches to the remounting of the commandoes. 
The scarceness of their ammunition will hardly affect 
the species of warfare in which they are now engaged, 
but it will prevent (unluckily for us) any large actions. 
Finally, it is evident that the enemy’s sphere of 
activity in Northern Natal and the Colony is increasing, 
but here again it must be remembered that this advance 
can never possibly endanger the coast belt upon whose 
security we rely for our base of supply. 

The whole problem of the next nine months is a 
question of the comparative exhaustion of the opposing 
forces, and it is a question whose answer at the latest 
can hardly be deferred beyond next March. By that 
date one of two things will have happened, either 
our organisation will have broken down under 
the strain of a renewal of the war in the autumn 
and winter, or the “final stage ’—perhaps an appeal 
to the colonists and the publication of the documents 
in the possession of the Transvaal legations—will have 
been taken by the enemy. That final step can hardly, 
in the present condition of European politics, be other 
than the prelude to the acceptation of defeat. In either 
case we shall be ina position to know before the next 
English summer which of two great evils the inter- 
national financiers have inflicted upon England—the 
failure of her attempt to acquire for them the immediate 
disposal of another people’s wealth, or the incorpora- 
tion for the first time into her colonial system of an 
element which time cannot but increase, and which must 
of its nature become a permanent force of disruption. 





WORDS AND THINGS. 


N all ages political controversy has been made up more 
or less of words. And there is always a dangerous 
tendency, especially under such a system of party govern- 
ment as prevails in England, for political disputes and poli- 
tical disputants to lose touch with reality. The circum- 
stances under which a man or a set of men may promote 
a cause and found a sect, change gradually, and in the 
course of years it often happens that the man and his fol- 
lowers, having stood still in the interval, find themselves to 
be merely ingeminating empty phrases and ploughing the 
sands of a dead policy. The living nation is always movy- 
ing, either backward or forward, always growing or shrink- 
ing, always improving or deteriorating ; indeed, always im- 
proving in some directions and deteriorating in others. The 
individual is naturally conservative, conservative it may be 
in a Radical opinion, conservative it may be in the advocacy 
of a Liberal cause. We should be the last to complain of 
this. There is no virtue more valuable in public life than 
that virtue of public men and politicians, which is called 
by the name of consistency. Without consistency, without 


loyalty to colleagues, without the faculty for acting in con- 
cert, a public man must lose not only self-respect but the 
respect of his fellow-countrymen. Therefore we say con- 
sistency and conservatism of character and principle are 
not only respectable, but laudable. 

Nevertheless there is a serious danger that these virtues 
may be confused and identified with their defects. Great 
causes never die, but causes are apt to be confounded with 
catch-words and principles with phrases ; and there are, we 
fear, at the present time, ,many politicians in this country 
who think that they sufficiently establish their title 
and claim to political virtue by vain repetition, such as 
“T am a Liberal” (or a Tory), “I am a Home Ruler,” “ I 
am devoted to Temperance Reform,” “I am keenly inte- 
rested in the Housing of the Working Classes,” and so on. 
No doubt the men we have in mind believe themselves to 
be in earnest, but we would ask them to consider pretty 
carefully not only the meaning of these catch-words, but 
the relation of the realities which underlie them to the drift 
and tendency of national politics. It was a true and 
favourite thesis of Mr. Gladstone that an adventurous 
foreign policy distracts public attention from realities at 
home, and that the champions of such a policy cannot in 
fact be reformers. It is useless to talk of war and reform 
in the same breath ; it is futile to say that you are in favour 
of spending five millions per month on war and of increasing 
by five or ten millions a year the expenditure upon your 
warlike establishments, and at the same time to declare, as 
a statesman, that the great object of your life is to pull 
down the slums in our towns and the insanitary houses in 
our villages, and to provide in their place comfortable and 
healthy homes for the poor. The prodigal son might as 
well have spent his leisure moments in perambulating the 
far country as an advocate of savings banks. Politicians 
must confirm their speeches by their actions and explain 
their actions by their speeches. The other day Lord Welby, 
who has shown himself in word and in deed a sincere, 
skilful and convinced economist, made a protest in the 
House of Lords against the alarming increase in expendi- 
ture. He said that he expected a cold fit to follow upon 
these violent convulsions, that he thought further taxation 
would involve dangerous discontent; he pointed out that 
those who wish to “ broaden the basis of taxation,” have 
only adopted a euphemistic phrase for transferring the 
burden of taxation from the rich to the poor. He alluded 
to a famous passage in which Sydney Smith warned the 
American Republic against the dangers and discomforts 
which attach to the pursuit of glory. What was Lord 
Salisbury’s reply? He said that Lord Welby had given 
the House of Lords a most valuable treatise and one which 
ought to be studied. 

“T hope his teachings will be such as future Chancellors 
of the Exchequer will not only wish to follow, but will be 
able to follow. But he has to deal with a very awkward 
aud difficult element—namely, the element of public 
opinion. During all the years of our pacific existence there 
was no doubt that the feeling of the public was steadily in 
favour of a pacific policy; and the leaders whom the public 
followed, and who governed the formation and guidance of 
political parties were all men who, like Sir Robert Peel, 
valued the advantages of peace and the economy it brought 
above anything else. The state of opinion has passed away ; 
as the noble lord himself says, the tide has turned; and 


who is he, and who are we, that we should attempt to stem 
the tide ?” 


Lord Salisbury, it is evident, hates Imperialism and 
militarism as much as he hates reform. He remains in 
office and accepts them, knowing well that, at any rate, they 
are an effectual bar to reform. But what is the position of 
our Liberal Imperialists ? All their political action is 
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directed not to stemming the torrent of war and Jingoism, 
but to increasing it assiduously by throwing in their little 
bucketfuls. They are not for peace and retrenchment, 
but they are all for reform. The insincerity of their posi- 
tion is not avoided by the sincerity of their motives. Every 
speech of their leaders, however able and eloquent, reveals 
the impossibility of harmonising their political professions 
with their political actions. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT POPULAR LITERATURE. 
IV. 
SENTIMENTAL LITERATURE. 


FE shall never attain to a serious and complete 
school of criticism so long as the word “ sen- 
timental” is regarded as a term of depreciation. That 
“passionate” should be a complimentary term and 
‘*sentimental ” a hostile one is as utterly unmeaning 
and ridiculous as it would be if blue were complimentary 
and green hostile. The difference between passion and 
sentiment is not, as is so often assumed, a difference in 
sincerity or wholesomeness or reality of feeling. It is 
a difference between two ways of looking at the same 
unquestionable facts of life. True sentiment consists 
in taking the central emotions of life not as passion 
takes them, personally, but impersonally, with a cer- 
tain light and open confession of them as things com- 
mon to us all. Passion is always a secret ; it cannot 
be confessed ; it is always a discovery; it cannot be 
shared. But sentiment stands for that frame of mind 
in which all men admit, with a half- humorous and 
half-magnanimous weakness, that they all possess the 
same secret, and have all made the same discovery. 
Romeo and Juliet, for example, is passionate. Love's 
Labour Lost is sentimental. No man, perhaps, was 
more sentimental than Thackeray; a certain kind of 
cynicism is akin to sentiment in that it treats the 
emotions openly and lightly. To the man of passion 
love and the world are new; to the man of sentiment 
they are infinitely old. 

It is absolutely necessary to have some such clear 
idea as this in our heads before we can do justice to 
the immense flood of sentimentalism which is one of 
the heaviest items in the actual output of popular 
literature. Ifsentimental literature is to be condemned 
it must emphatically not be because it is sentimental, 
it must be because it is not literature. To complain 
that such literature is sultry and relaxing, that it 
melts the character for a time into mere receptivity, 
that it has scarcely more practical nourishment in it 
than the sugar off a wedding cake—to say all this is 
to complain that Ofhel/o is tragic or that the Mikado 
degenerates into frivolity. Sentimentality ought not 
to be anything but a passing mood; people who are 
sentimental day and night are among the most 
atrocious of the enemies of society. Dealing with 
them is like seeing an interminable number of 
poetical sunsets going on in the early morning. 
If the sentimental literature of the present day is a 
curse, it is not so much because it is read widely, as 
because it is read exclusively. If every person were 


compelled by Act of Parliament to read a page of 
Matthew Arnold after every novelette (just as some 
people are compelled to take a pill after every meal) 
both the two forms of literature would be improved. 
There is a certain class of human feelings which 
must be indulged, but which must not be trusted; to 
deny them is to become a prig, but to confide in them 


is to ceaseto be aman. There has, for example, arisen 
of late years in literature and philosophy that craving 
for the strong man which is the mark of weakness. 
To jeer at the philosophy of force and supremacy would 
be abominable, it would be like jeering at biliousness 
or toothache. One of the most brilliant men of the 
nineteenth century was the philosopher of force and 
supremacy, Nietzsche, and he died in a mad-house. 
There have been many things, friendly and hostile, said 
about Nietzsche’s philosophy, but no one, so far as we 
know, has pointed out the basic fact that it is senti- 
mental. It yields utterly to one of the oldest, most 
generous, and most excusable of the weaknesses of 
humanity, the hunger for the strong man. If any of 
Nietzsche’s followers wish to find the fullest and 
heartiest acceptance of their master’s doctrines, the 
most unrestrained prostration before masculine pride 
and violence, they will always find it in the Bow Bells 
Novelettes. 

In these slight and periodical forms of sentimental 
fiction we find pre-eminently developed the tendency to 
give to the hero that kind of honour which dishonours 
the giver. Just as nations crown their despots in their 
periods of weakness, so human nature in its periods of 
weakness craves for despots, more than it ever craved 
for liberty. It is a foolish feeling, and, perhaps, an 
immoral one, but it has one quality which may slightly 
interest us, it is absolutely universal—nor are the most 
advanced or intellectual of mankind in this respect one 
scrap less sentimental than the rest. ; ; 

Indeed, there are, perhaps, no circles in which 
women are so sentimental and subservient as in 
unconventional circles. The tendency which leads the 
popular novelette to deify mere arrogance and posses- 
sion is emphatically one of those kindly sins which 
must be repudiated without being despised. It is 
Literary Imperialism, and it is as old as the fear of life, 
which is older and much wiser than the fear of death. 

To the same class as this idolatry of bone or brain 
belongs the idolatry of title or class or calling which is 
exhibited in sentimental literature. It is snobbish, but 
it is a snobbishness which is as vital as the blood, and 
seems almost as old as the stars. It is vulgar, but this 
kind of vulgarity at least fulfils its name, and is indeed 
common. The problem of sentimental literature is the 
problem of whether there must not be somewhere an 
outlet for these follies which one would call pardonable 
if they did not seem too mighty and eternal to be 
pardoned. It is the problem whether one must not 
expect that people will be sentimental if they are neither 
old enough nor wise enough to be passionate. 

This much, then, can be said about the vices of 
popular sentimentalism—that at least they are old and 
wholesome vices. Sentimentality, indeed, which it is 
fashionable to call morbid, is of all things most natural 
and healthy: it is the very extravagance of youthful 
health. Whatever may be said against the novelettes 
and serials which foster the profound sentimentalism 
of the man in the street, there is no count against them 
which bears any resemblance to the heavy responsi- 
bility of the polished and cynical fiction fashionable 
among the educated class. It does not bring into the 
world new sins or sinister levities or passions at once 
savage and artificial. The novelette may basely grovel 
before strength, but at least it does not basely grovel 
before weakness. It may speak openly and without 
reticence of emotions that are sacred and should be 
kept in the heart, but at least it does not speak openly 
and without reticence of emotions that are despicable 
and should be spewed out of the mouth. Its snobbery 
and autocracy are kindlier than many forms of emanci- 
pation; it is at least human even where it fails to be 
humane. 

And of its merits there is surely something to be 
said—that the tired sempstress or the overworked 
shop-girl should only have as it were to open a door 
and find herself in a new room in which new and out- 
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rageously elegant figures are performing new and out- 
rageously dignified actions is a gift that outweighs many 
stories of magic. That the actions of the figures are 
singularly languid and inevitable, that the characters 
are endowed with a very simple stock of virtues and 
vices, that the morality of the story is never for a 
moment mingled or perplexed, that over the whole 
scene broods the presence of an utterly fatalistic 
optimism, all this only makes the matter richer and 
quieter for tired intellects and tortured nerves. 

That these dreams sometimes lead the dreamers 
to exaggerate and blunder, to overestimate or to 
underestimate life, may well be. The same troubles 
arose in connection with Christianity—that stupendous 
triumph of sentiment. Christianity also has led the 
weak, who were its care, to expect both toe much and 
too little of life. But the supreme fact remains, that 
we can never estimate the value of a dream ; that we 
can never know whether the ascetics, who drugged 
themselves with visions and scourged themselves with 
rods, were not the happiest of all the children of men. 


G. K. C. 





A SYMPTOM OF DISORDER. 


HERE ar? periods in the political life of a nation when 
the interest of public life falls so low, the real issues 
ot public debate are so obscured, and the general direction 
cf public policy is so uncertain, that the historian is almost 
unable to deal with it. Such periods are commonly periods 
uf decadence. Whether the anarchic tendencies of our own 
day indicate such a decadence it is impossible for a contem- 
porary to determine, but it is at least certain that we have 
entered into, and are remaining in, a phase of political stag- 
nation and confusion with which the future historian will 
find it extremely difficult to deal, during which it will appear 
that we conceived no definite national policy, were inspired 
by no definite national spirit, and lost, as it were, the colour 
and tradition of our development. It may be, as we have 
said, that such disintegration is the prelude to a slow decline 
—certainly the great commercial Powers of Venice and 
Spain ushered in their gradual fall with very similar acci- 
dents of boasting, vacillation, and extravagance—but we are 
here concerned with the historical interest rather than with 
the political meaning of the phenomenon, and to English- 
men the spectacle of the society around them at this 
mement possesses such an interest to an intense degree. 
Here, for example, are a letter and a speech published 
and delivered by a Peer who once led the Liberal party, 
and is an amateur historian, but who, as the oracle of a 
party or a nation, suffers from two dangerous defects—great 
nervousness under the strain of responsibility, and the 
determination to live at ease. They are regarded 
by the audience to whom they are addressed as pro- 
nouncements of the first moment: they are_ criticised, 
weighed, accepted as though in some way they” gave light 
upen a doubttui matter, and as though their author pos- 
sessed the quality of leadership. Well, what is the nature 
of the crisis upon which these pronouncements fall, and 
what is the exact value of the advice they tender? Jn the 
answer to these questions lies an excellent criterion of the 
mediocrity and futility into which our public life is falling. 
We will attempt to answer them. It should not be difficult 
to do so, for it is sufficient to pursue a method which p2ople 
are nowadays very slow to adopt: namely, the telling of 
What everycae knows to be the truth, and what everyone 
takes care to conceal. 
First, then, what is the crisis to which Lord Rosebery’s 
letter referred ? Pviefly it is as follows: This nation, counting 


itself the strongest, and certainly the most wealthy, of its 
time, determined to conquer two tiny States which lay upon 
the borders of its Empire. In the few weeks preceding the 
war this was the universal cry of the Press, and of the less 
instructed public. It was determined to force upon th:se 
tiny States one of two things, either the admission that we 
could, at will, determine their laws and regulate their internal 
policy to our advantage (what merchants call “a bloodless 
victory ”), or, by force of arms, our direct rule supported by 
a garrison. It was in vain that the little State most directly 
concerned (and its ally) made concession after concession, 
implored peace and offered arbitration ; we were determined 
to destroy their independence to our profit. Of this there 
is not a shadow of doubt. No one attempts to deny it, nor 
could it be possible to do so without destroying all records of 
the speeches made in London, of the negotiations at Bloem- 
fontein and of the Governmental Press, both in Englend and 
South Africa. Some thought it wise, some even may have 
thought it right, to force on such a war. No one (until the 
war was well begun) dreamt of denying that, right or wrong, 
it was a war of our own choice, forced at our own moment 
upon these little free communities. 


To whom could such a war be directly profitable? To 
a gang of men admittedly unscrupulous, admittedly cosmo- 
politan ; one, indeed (Mr. Rhodes) partially English in blood, 
but the great part—such as Mr. Albu, Mr. Eckstein, and 
tiie rest—innocent of the least attachment tothis country. 
We do not deny that indirectly many pretended to see and 
some really saw advantage to the whole Empire in forcing 
on the conflict. What we say is that the direct and imme- 
diate profit of the little war was to lie with this cosmopolitan 
gang. This, again, no one attempts to deny. It is 
admitted that they bought up the Press, that they plotted 
to do by stealth what was at last to be done openly, and 
that their operations in the Exchanges of London, Paris, 
Berlin, and Frankfort were exactly connected with the policy 
of this country. No one else in the whole world could say 
“T shall be richer and the happier by this war,” saving the 
Rhodeses, the Albus, the Rothschilds, and the Ecksteins. 

The war began. It proved a conquest of great diffi- 
culty, not because the Boers are exceptionally able soldiers ; 
they were admittedly an ill-trained, though valiant, militia, 
hopelessly ill-provided with artillery, and utterly incapable 
of serious attack. ‘The difficulty of the conquest has pro- 
ceeded from two causes. First, our army has been per- 
mitted to lose its old traditions, to lose its mobility and its 
old sternness of discipline, and the training of its comman- 
ders. Secondly, we have attempted to win by sheer force 
of wealth: that is, we have fallen into the fallacy that has 
ever lost the final campaigns of commercial empires in 
the past. We have bought up the worst material at 
prices dictated by panic, and after a farcical “ training” have 
rushed into South Africa thousands of men who killed their 
horses in under three weeks, who did not know the meaning 
of the word “ cover,” and of whom not one in five hundred 
could hit a large waggon at eight hundred yards. To these 
men we gave theatrical names, and we capped the whole by 
putting in supreme command not our most capable generals, 
but those whose names were best calculated to soothe the 
public from having oftenest appeared in the public prints— 
the man who knew South Africa best, and who was at the 
same time our ablest general officer on the spot, was sent 
home in disgrace. 

Under these conditions, we repeat, the conquest has 
been difficult. It has, however, been brought to a conclu- 
sion: we are able to dictate terms. 

In these circumstances, what is the advice offered to the 
country by Lord Rosebery, a statesman closely associated 
hy family connections and by his manner of living wth 
the cosmopolitan financiers who are regarded in every 
country with legitimate suspicion, though, as English life is 
organised, their influence has commonly but an indirect 
effect upon political decisions ? 


What precisely does this statesman tell us? He tells 
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us that if the war is just we should support it with all our 
might, that if it is unjust we should attempt to stop it 
suddenly and without consideration. A dilemma of this 
calibre passes for political judgment! Why, the war is 
unjust, and all the world knows it ; it was never defended till 
the last few months as a “ just” war; to talk of “justice ” in 
connection with it was to be an old-fashioned little Englander 
—but this unjust war having been brought to the point of 
success which crowned it in June, 1900, the practical matter 
for patriotic Englishmen to consider was what terms should 
be dictated to the enemy so as to leave us, after our fearful 
blunder and crime, at least as strong, and in at least as good 
repute, as the circumstances permitted. Now, thirteen 
months after, what advice has Lord Rosebery to offer? That 
no terms at all should be offered! 

He cites the example of Fox as an example of political 
failure. We should be far from agreeing with him, for it 
seems to us that the ideas represented by Fox and his party 
most conspicuously triumphed in the early years of last cen- 
tury. But Lord Rosebery’s citing of Fox is not so remark- 
able from that point of view as from the ignorance it implies 
of the whole attitude of England during the Great War. 
Was Pitt for tearing up treaties, for refusing to admit the 
existence of the French Government, for consulting the 
advantage of the Frankfort bankers, or for alienating as 
much foreign opinion as he could contrive to do? And 
there is further matter for astonishment in the allusion to 
Fox, in the fact that the parallel between this war and the 
Napoleonic struggle should proceed from the pen of a man 
of education and of some considerable reading, especially 
upon the period to which he refers. When Mr. Cham- 
berlain says that “we shall conquer in South Africa as we 
conquered against Napoleon ” the phrase may furnish amuse- 
ment to foreign Pressmen, but it is unheeded by Englishmen 
because they know Mr. Chamberlain’s limitations ; but Lord 
Rosebery drawing a comparison between the party politics of 
a struggle that determined the future history of Europe and 
the judgment of sober men upon this wretched frontier fiasco 
against a handful of farmers, is another matter, and that such 
stuff should be listened to may appear to a future historian 
as the principal symptom of our political decay. When the 
Duke of York was compelled to withdraw before the 
advance of Pichegru it was a serious matter for the England 
of 1794, and one can appreciate the passions that an 
opposition to the war would arouse. When the warriors 
recently recruited in Waterloo-place show some incapacit 
in the face of a force not a tenth their own, and when their 
ludicrous failures pass unpunished, when such material is 
consistently flattered by a Press and a public that ignore the 
remaining elements of strength in our military organisation 
then the saner part of Englishmen find some difficulty in 

restraining their comments. 

We have implied that the possibility of such a letter 
and such a speech, based upon such a hypothesis as that 
which inspired Lord Rosebery, was a symptom of disorder 
perhaps of decay, in the State. It needs no grave insistence 
upon the particular choice of his words to emphasise that 
truth. All those who have made it their business to inquire 
into every period of history know that nothing startles the 
reader more, and nothing more convinces him that he is 
reading the preface of a disaster, than the misuse of common 
words. At a period when English thought—probably on 
account of the hypertrophy of our great towns—is going 
through a revolutionary change, Lord Rosebery alludes to 
those who cling to an older tradition as “ lunatics.” Seeking 
a metaphor for the surprise caused by his action he finds it 
in a crime so physically repulsive that his words do not bear 
repetition in the presence of ordinarily sensitive and sober 
men. To criticise those who hold that a new departure in 
Imperial policy is dangerous, he sinks to the level of the 
less educated or the more nervous journalists, and would 
have it that the kind of patriotism to which we owe the exis- 
tence of our Empire is imbecility or treason. That is what 
one often hears in the mouths of men who betray by their 
accent and manners that they know nothing of history, and 

are inspired by a few visits to the commercial centres of the 





colonies and the United States. In their mouths it is 
natural; in Lord Rosebery’s it is monstrous. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, there is 
present in the speech and in the letter this chief evidence of 
the confusion into which our political thought has fallen. 
aie takes a word of our own English making, peculiarly 
designed to express a permanent tone of English thought, 
and uses it for the exact opposite of that which it repre- 
sents. It was a wise Greek rule that the use of words in a 
sense they would not bear was the first sign of disease in a 
commonwealth. If that be true, then it is certainly true 
that the acception of Lord Rosebery’s use of the word 
“ Liberal ” would mean the decline of our national traditions. 
It does not and cannot mean a mere attachment to material 
well-being or a mere respect for the English common law. 
It must include a respect for corporate freedom, without 
which there is no freedom at all. 

Plain words convey plain meanings. If a man says “I 
am a Sussex squire,” and you discover that he owns no 
land at all, and has never been in Sussex, you do not discuss 
his philology nor enter upon metaphysical definitions of 
identity: you draw some very evident conclusions upon his 
character. If a Roman Catholic denies the supremacy of 
Rome, calls the Mass idolatry and ridicules transubstantia- 
tion, one does not think him a victim of persecution if his 
co-religionists refuse to accept him under the common title. 
Similarly the word “ Liberal” has had and has a perfectly 
clear meaning in English politics; it meant and means a 
man who holds a certain small but definite number of poli- 
tical opinions, and without any question the cardinal 
opinion of a Liberal was and is that communities boasting 
an European descent and sharing in our civilisation, have, 
if they are conscious of nationality, an indefeasible right to 
self-government, and a Liberal means especially one who 
holds no crime worse than the murder of political freedom. 

The men who made the Empire during the past cen- 
tury held most emphatically to that doctrine, and we would 
put to those who now profess to find the interest of the 
impire in a dozen private fortunes, and in the speculations 
of a few unpleasant foreigners, this plain question: “ Do 
you think it lies with our country to suppress at its will or 
for its profit the political freedom of a community of Euro-- 
pean race?” If they do think such a right lies with us 
then they may be excellent financiers, clever manipulators, 
even patriots, or what you will, but they cannot by any 
conceivable definition be called Liberals. 





THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


“ O straight on, you will know it when you come to it,” 

(; the people of Glasgow will tell you, when you ask 
your way through the dreary, smoky streets which lie be: 
tween the Caledonian Railway and the Exhibition. — And 
they are right, for this fairyland among the grey houses iS 
not a place likely to be overlooked. On one side of the 
street stands a well-to-do.terrace, of a style of architecture as 
familiar as the air we breathe ; on the other, a shining white 
building, with golden domes and many-coloured balconies, 
leading down, through its gaily-decorated hall and cool 
court, to a leafy grove, where many more pavilions of every 
shape and colour are dotted about among the trees. A 
broad river winds in and out among them, and the University 
beyond is not more at home than they are. Towering above 
the Exhibition, as if it belonged to it, it seems to be giving 
the sanction of past centuries to this first fruit of the 
twentieth. 

It is a veritable kindergarten among exhibitions. 
Everything is presented in a way likely to please and amuse 
the least industrially minded of spectators. If the materials 
are not in themselves interesting, then they are made to 
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assume some form that is. On the dainty stalls in the 
Industrial Hall, reels of cotton have been made into_the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, soap into Balmoral Castle, bichro- 
mate of potash into a dazzling crown, sugar into two life- 
sized bears, with imitations of everything, not generally con- 
nected with sugar, from beefsteaks to roses. Australian 
wines are enshrined in a bower of vines. Through one 
peep-hole a train may be seen, rushing along the Central 
Pacific Railway, scattering the men who are clearing the 

sand from the rails. Through another, the employés of a 
well-known firm are making jam. There is a nursery, like 
a picture out of a fairy-book, with a nook in which a very 
small exhibitor seems inclined to hide, and there are other 
furnished rooms, into which the visitor may walk, and feel 
that the twentieth century will not have to turn to the past 
as a refuge from its own ugliness. In the Women’s Section 
a corner is given up to the portraits of women novelists. 
This strikes one as rather self-conscious on the women’s 
part, yet, after all, women writers are a product of 
the nineteenth century, and as such have a right to be 
exhibited. Some beautiful tapestry to prove that women 
have not lost their skill in needlework, while gaining 
skill in other directions. The enamel work is really beauti- 
ful. For the price of a few ordinary diamonds there are 
necklaces, clasps, and other ornaments which are wonderful 
studies in colour and form. There is one necklace in 
blue and green which might be worn by a snow queen 
for its cold, weird beauty. The South African colonics 
occupy but a small space, and a large part of that is taken 
up by a portrait of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Queensland, with 
its quicksilver fountain, Western Australia with its hard- 
woods, Canada with its food products, and all three with 
their gold and other minerals make a fine display. Austria 
exhibits furniture, metal work, and some bottles of mineral 
water ; Denmark, cool-looking china; Morocco and Persia, 
rugs ; and Russia, want of punctuality, for the stalls are not 
yet finished. Everywhere exhibitors are regretting that they 
have such little space, and perhaps that is the reason why 
they all seem to have laid out what they have to the best 
advantage. The hall itself is painted white, flags hang over 
every stall, and these form the only decoration, except in 
the dome, where the sculpture and painting are worthy of 
the stately figure of King Edward VII., which stands in the 
centre. ‘The exterior of the building is designed after “ the 
style of palace architecture of the Spanish Renaissance 
during the sixteenth century.” One would hardly have ex- 
pected that such a style could be made to suit an industrial 
exhibition, yet, in the hands of Mr. James Miller, the 
architect, it has been made to do so. The Exhibition owes 
much of its charm to the beauty of this building. 

_ The Machinery Hall is necessarily of a more serious 
character, but, even here, the comfort of the uninitiated has 
been studied. A gallery runs round the centre of the hall, 
so that by walking round they may obtain a bird’s-eye view of 
the great engines on either side, and feel that they have 
done their duty by them. 

Between the Industrial Hali and the Machinery 

Hall are the Fine Art Galleries. This building, the 
future home of the art and science collections of the 
Corporation of Glasgow, is “a direct outcome of the 
Exhibition of 1888.” Art has been taken in its widest sense. 
There are collections of photographs and collections of art 
furniture, and objects of all kinds from different art schools. 
Most of them are beautiful and of original design; they 
seem to promise that art in the present century will not be 
confined to galleries. There is a magnificent loan col- 
lection of the pictures and sculpture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and, a still more characteristic feature of the exhibi- 
tion, a Scottish archeological and historical collection. The 
catalogue, with its endless descriptive list of memorials of 
all kinds, is rather alarming, but it is not only the patriotic 
Scotsman who will be interested in the room devoted to 
national games. The pictures furnish quite a pictorial his- 


tory of golf, both in Holland and Scotland, from the year 
1500 A.D. on. 


Besides these three large buildings there are many 
cthers perched on the slopes among the trees or by 
the sides of the river. Canada has one pavilion, 
full of seeds and machines, while Japan has another, 
in which, so well have we assimilated these goods, 
there seems to be nothing new. Away in one 
corner there is a promise of a mysterious wonder- 
land, in the yet unfinished Russian quarter. ‘There are only 
empty houses, but these are wonderful enough with their 
curious horse-shoe shaped doorways, their roofs piled one 
on the other, and their curious colours and curves. Re- 
staurants and tea-houses with terraces and verandahs are 
everywhere. There is a cocoa pavilion, where rather con- 
temptuous ladies dispense penny cups of cocoa, and a model 
dairy full of hard-worked dairymaids. The model farm, 
which does not otherwise suggest nursery legends, being a 
very practical-looking building, is named “ This is the house 
that Speirs built.” While, on the hill opposite, is a cottage 
which the makers of Sunlight soap have built, to show how 
well they house their workpeople at Port Sunlight. 

Music has been provided for with a Concert Hall. It is 
a beautiful building, also in the Spanish Renaissance style. 
There is room for nearly five thousand people under its 
great dome. Opposite it is the gaily-striped Indian Theatre. 
For outdoor amusements, besides different games and 
sports, there is the switch-back with its bare ugliness well 
hidden by trees, and the water-chute where, through the 
livelong day, splashes alternate with shrieks of delight. 
Everywhere people are enjoying themselves, only a few 
gaily-dressed season-ticket holders seem to look upon 
the grounds in the light of a serious promenade. The place 
has a charm about it that one does not associate with an 
exhibition. There is no crowd, there is too much space for 
that, however many visitors there may be. Green slopes, 
lawns, and shady paths lie between the pavilions, suggesting 
vovages of discovery. Every pavilion has an individuality 
of its own. From the scarlet tower of an insurance company 
to the grey thatched Irish cottage, all are different, yet the 
general effect has been everywhere considered with the 
greatest success. It would seem as if industry had made up 
its differences with art and with nature for the occasion. 
And that is no bad sign in the first Industrial Exhibition of 
this century. 

F. M. Burt iin. 





THE PLEASURES OF SIMPLICITY. 


IMPLICITY, we are told, is one of the characteristics 
S of the great man. The more genius, the more sim- 
plicity. The common person, who prides himself on no 
quality more than his astuteness, may see in this truth (if it 
is a truth) very adequate reason for self-content. It is a 
joy to him to overreach those of his fellow creatures who 
may be said to be on the same plane with him in morals 
and abilities. How much keener and more exhilarating a 
joy to find that he can snare with his finger and thumb a man 
whose superiority hundreds of thousands admit with rever- 
ence! To him, in these moments of coarse elation, it 
seems that the great man is little better than a great fool. 
He knows and cares nothing about that secret cabinet, the 
great man’s mind, which is the source of purer and finer 
pleasures than his own cheque book will ever buy for him. 
And he merely smiles the smile of compassion when he 
liears of the great man himself unbending to play at marbles 
with gutterlings or dandle laughing children on his knee for 
hours together. Some of us will doubt if Goethe as an old 
man can be quoted to prove how ingenuousness persists in 
co-existing with supreme excellence of intellect. Yet he 
could confess with a smile to Dr. Eckermann as follows: 
“Each bon mot of mine has cost a purse of gold. Half a 
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million of my own money, the fortune I inherited, my 
salary, and the large income derived from my writings for 
fifty years back, have been expended to instruct me in 
what I now know.” 


We were once privileged to see an eminent scientist 
captivated by the ease of profit at the three-card game. 
His companion was a man who seemed appalled when the 
scientist with eager eyes produced his sovereign and _pre- 
pared to flutter. He was very angry, indeed, when the 
scientist advanced a stage and lost the sovereign. “ Surely,” 
he expostulated, “ you must know that it is nothing more 
nor less than trick! Upon my word, you astonish me. 
Let me find a policeman, and—” But the scientist would 
have none of that. He went away laughing, admired the 
dexterity of the sharpers, and had to be restrained from 
trying his luck a second time. To him it was not in the 
least humiliating to be bested at such inglorious sport ; but 
ta his friend it was like a smack in the face or a certificate 
of impotence signed and sealed by the authorities. To 
the one man such loss of money was the loss by 
force of a drop of his blood. To the other, 
whose mind occupied itself with his pocket about as 
much as with the towels and soap in his bedroom, it was 
nothing more than a crumb left on his plate. 

And yet it is probable that, if a certain button in his 
temperament could have been touched, this same indignant 
gentleman would have responded with a remarkable flower 
of simplicity wholly home-bred. The fact is, that the 
majority of us, even in A.D. 1901, are as simple as our cir- 
cumstances and environment will let us be. It is not our 
fault that we have to fight the world with those subtle 
weapons of chicane, artifice and duplicity which we see in 
the hands of our dear friends and foes on all sides. Assure 
us that such conduct will be acceptable, and that we shall 
not suffer in pocket or public esteem for it, and we shall be 
delighted to speak the truth that is in us from morning 
until night. It is really painful to the average man that his 
thoughts should have to play hide and seek with his face 
instead of mirroring themselves therein like a star in a 
pool. To the average man the world and his office hours 
are like a strait waistcoat. The more he submits himself 
to them, the more tyrannical they are, and the less capable 
he becomes of those simple pleasures which may, for aught 
he knows, be the last bulwark of his sanity. The wise 
father hastens smiling towards his slippers just as soon as 
he has done with the world of his affairs, and spends a 
happy and recuperative evening killing garden slugs. Then 
if he may proceed to a philharmonic union or something 
of the kind, and sing for an hour or two as artlessly as a 
thrush, he is in tune for the next day’s battle as he could in 
no way better be. The severest of parents has been. known 
in a radiant moment to remove his boots and socks and 
adventure forth, knee deep, towards the wild waves, in the 
midst of which his offspring are leaping. It were well if 
the fathers of the land would do this sort of thing on 
system. There is no telling what magnetic chord in their 
nature the mild experience may thrill. A donkey ride of but 
ten minutes’ duration has been known to rejuvenate a sedate 
gentleman of five-and-fifty. And as of the multitude so of 
the few, whose wealth seems to compel them to lead a life 
of florid artificiality and luxury. Each of them has a vein of 
secret simplicity which he cultivates with more or less 
diffidence, according to his mental parts. It must be a fine 
thing, you would suppose, to be the pet dog of a million- 
aire; but really there is nothing in it, barring the gold 
collar with diamond points. The millionaire in a state of 
“abandon” is pretty much like any other man with four 
limbs and a mouth. Dukes have been known to burrow 
underground like moles; and other dukes are still mainly 
recognisable by the meanness of their attire and their 
unceremonious speech. The less simple our daily sur- 
roundings, the more piquant the relish with which we fly 
to hills and moors where nature is as yet too simple to 
grew lackeys and “articles de vertu.” A Prime Minister, 
fresh from a despatch with news of the death of a thousand 
men on a battlefield for which he is responsible, will forget 


everything in pleased contemplation of his wheatfields with 
red poppies in their midst. A money-lender, accustomed 
to look without interest of any kind at the tears of his 
clients, fair and foul alike, and revelling in bills of sale, 
may be seen Sunday morning after Sunday morning in the 
summer time worshipping the roses on his lawn. No 
mother could handle her child more tenderly than he his 
perfumed blossoms. An archbishop has been known to be 
proud of his pigs, a philosopher of his cabbages. Though 
appearances are all against the statement, we accept with 
misgivings the civilisation that surrounds us. The thicker 
the web of its new needs, inventions, and responsibilities, 
the more ardently we shake free, if but for a little while, 
of all its iron-tipped tentacles. 

Jean Paul Richter was significant when he wrote “ Let 
no poet suffer himself to be born or educated in a metro- 
polis, but if possible in a hamlet, at the highest in a village.” 
Like other emotional men, he knew the full value of the 
spontaneous tear, and could find truer happiness in a 
buttercup than a ballet. But we have to take things as 
we find them, or pay an exorbitant penalty for rebellion. 
Poets, even in these resounding days, have been born in 
the midst of square miles of bricks and mortar and chimney 
pots, and yet preserved a very fair garden plot in their 
imaginations. The village “natural” may be better off 
than he, but for self-respect’s sake the comparison cannot 
be entertained. He, at any rate, is not restrained from 
roaming the emerald banks of crystal streams at all hours of 
the day and prying into hedge-rows and copses where 
nature does so much good work unobserved by the rest of 
us. The village gossips, with all their senses solid in 
them, shake their heads tolerantly at him. As “a born fool,” 
and harmless at that, he is much to be pitied, and liberally 
licensed. His simplicity grows luxuriant, though not 
exactly rank, in him. And no one envies him, even as, 
more than likely, he envies no one, and, by the grace of his 
simplicity, finds the world around him very good, beautiful 
and contenting—marred only by offensive small boys who 
treat his smiling serenity as an insult to their ripe under- 
standings. 

This may be added. The pleasures of simplicity must 
not be sought with violence, as one hunts the fox. If you 
are so unfortunate, and unique, as to be without latent crav- 
ings in the matter, no doubt a flat in Shaftesbury-avenue 
will delight you all your days. You will not know your 
deficiency, and that is in itself a blessing without words. 
But for pity’s and decorum’s sake do not then try, out of 
mere Curiosity, to manufacture simple pleasures from com- 
plex materials. It were as ridiculous as the rustic mum- 
meries of the court of the Merry Monarch, transferred from 
the forcing-house of Whitehall to the green woodlands of 
Tonbridge. 


C. EDWARDS. 





THE THEATRE. 
THE CONTROL OF THE DRAMA. 


I T is a healthy sign of the coming vigour of that intel- 

lectual revival in the drama, of which we have heard 
so much but as yet seen so little, that distinguished men, 
whose claim to respectful attention rests rather upon their 
work in the field of pure literature than in the theatre, 
should be endeavouring to direct the movement. And the 
importance of the phenomenon may excuse this reference, 
some weeks after its publication, to an article by Professor 
Walter Raleigh, which appeared in Literature. 

The article was called “The Future of the Drama,” 
but the author was careful to give it the modest sub-title 
of “ A ‘ Personal View.’” And this modesty is not entirely 
misplaced, for although he has hit upon an interesting 
suggestion in his prescription for the cure of the dramatic 
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body, some fault must certainly be found with his diagnosis 
of the disease. For Professor Raleigh’s acquaintance with 
the theatre is obviously rather that of an interested spec- 
tator than of an observer from within, although, of course, 
it is of a spectator whose historical knowledge of our 
dramatic literature is profound: and his estimate of the 
situation is consequently that of a man more sensitive to 
literary graces than to the essential qualities of drama, and 
more cognisant of the material conditions of the world of 
books than of those under which the theatre is compelled 
to exist. Thus, while he laments that the nineteenth cen- 
tury “has left the English theatre, as it found it, divorced 
from what is best and most strenuous in the living imagina- 
tion and thought of the race,” he ridicules the plea that 
theatrical managers are only too ready to welcome the 
brilliant dramatist if he will show himself, and rejects the 
explanation that the making of a play requires a combina- 
tion of varied talents which is sufficiently rare for the good 
playwright to be rather an unusual product. “ For,” he 
says, “ there has been no dearth during the past century of 
that first essential for the drama, the dramatic imagina- 
tion.” And he quotes Mrs. Oliphant, whose Literary 
History of England he calls a dull book, while her finer 
novels are works of genius, and Anthony ‘Trollope, who 
only becomes a great writer when he speaks through the 
mouths of his characters. But Professor Raleigh ignores 
the alternative that although it is obviously absurd that 
“the qualities necessary for good dramatic writing are so 
many and so rare that only a very fortunate generation can 
hope to see produced on the stage that miracle of art, a 
good original play,” it is possible that playwriting may be, 
like music, an art in which it is necessary first to master 
a number of very definite and inexorable rules. For the 
dramatic imagination as expressed in the characterisation 
of a novel is a very different thing from the dramatic 
imagination as expressed on the stage. The dramatist’s 
arena is curtailed by restrictions of which the novelist 
knows nothing. He has not only to develop his story by 
means of what his characters say, but he has to do so abso- 
lutely without the assistance of the pages of description 
with which the novelist creates his atmosphere. He has 
not only to do this, but he has to concentrate in fifty pages 
what the novelist may spread over five hundred. And he 
has not only to do both these things, but he has to con- 
struct his story with an expert knowledge of the cumu- 
lative dramatic effect of his situation. Most important of 
all, while the novelist may be forgiven for twenty pages 
which are dull, two of the same sort are enough to ruin the 
work of the playwright. It may be, therefore, that the 
reason for the absence of the original dramatist has been as 
much the fact that the great literary imaginations of the past 
century have not been moved to the acquisition of the 
technical requirements of playwriting as the presence of 
those obstacles which the modern conditions of the theatre 
have placed in his path. It may even be that these obstacles 
will not now deter him, supposing that he has started on the 
road at all. 

For, one would urge against Professor Raleigh, not only 
are the managers prepared to produce the good work when 
it comes, but there is a public ready to receive it. He main- 
tains that the recent history of the stage includes only one 
or two valuable productions, and, “ for the rest, the evening 
recreations of the people,” and that, although there is a 
public for good music and good books, the public for good 
plays is not in existence, but only potential. But the bulk 
of theatrical entertainments must always consist of that 
lighter kind which can be grouped under the heading 
“evening recreations of a people.” That good plays will 
not attract the largest audience is indisputable, and it is 
scarcely to be hoped that at any time they will do so. Even 
in the other arts which Professor Raleigh quotes, Miss Marie 
Corelli's books still sell better than George Meredith’s, 
and The Belle of New York will draw a greater public 
than Grand Opera. But if only the good piays are written, 
and if managers will produce them with a moderate outlay 
which could be repaid by a moderate success, there can 
surely be little question that the audiences for them are 


numerically at least as great and proportionately at least 
a; intellectually distinguished as they have ever been in 
the history of the stage. The good plays can never be 
stifled for lack of appreciative support, even though that 
support must be looked for from the smaller rather than 
from the greater crowd. 

But what is the influence which in Professor Raleigh’s 
opinion is at once discouraging the author from the pro- 
duction and misleading the public from the contemplation 
of the higher drama ? It is the actor. “In any attempt 
to bring dramatic thought and dramatic imagination into 
touch with the modern ibeatre, the actor bars the way.” 
One may be a little sceptical of the power which is ascribed 
to this demon of the green-room, who holds back the flood- 
gates behind which is the poetic force of the dramatic 
author, struggling to reach the parched plain of the literary 
public beyond. But with this reservation, Professor Raleigh’s 
estimate of the relation of the actor to the drama is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. He objects to him on two grounds. 
First, he says, he is incompetent to appear in the poetical 
drama. ‘That this is partly true can scarcely be denied, but 
the remedy consists not so much in ideal regeneration, but 
in the practical course of reorganising the profession. We 
cannot hope for a whole generation of great actors. 
It would be sufficient for the adequate expression 
of the poetical drama that we should have merely 
good actors, provided they were thoroughly trained 
in the business of their profession. It has been sug- 
gested before in these columns that if our prominent 
managers would only consent to begin reorganising at the 
lowest rung of the ladder by refusing to give the oppor- 
tunities of the small parts and understudies to any appli- 
cants who could not show that they had gone through a 
regular course of training in such technical matters as 
elocution and stage deportment, half the problem would be 
solved. Most of the actors in London are unable to bear 
themselves with dignity and to speak the lines with beauty 
in a poetical drama merely because they have not been 
taught to do so. This is at least a part of the actor’s art 
which can be deliberately learnt. 

Professor Raleigh’s second objection to the actor is, 
however, more important, and his suggested remedy is the 
most interesting part of what he has to say. The greatest 
harm which the actor does, he maintains, is in the un- 
healthy influence which he exercises as controlling the 
theatrical market. Professor Raleigh is perhaps jaclined 
to bea little hard on the actor, and upon the relative import- 
ance of his work in the success of the whole. An actor 
has surely a little more to do with the expression of 
dramatic ideas than has the printer with those of literature, 
but it is to the printer that Professor Raleigh compares him, 


and it is to that level that he would reduce him. The 
actor-manager has surely a closer relation to dramatic 


literature than a speculative builder has to architecture, and 
yet it is in the speculative builder that Professor Raleigh 
finds his analogy. The latter of the two comparisons 
represents a fallacy which is often held and perhaps not 
sufficiently often disproved. The power of the actor- 
manager can be harmful, and sometimes it has been harmful, 
to the best interests of the drama, but it has scarcely ever 
been so because of his desire to make a monetary rather 
than an artistic success. ‘The actor-manager is never purely 
a speculator, and if his personal vanity destroys the propor- 
tion, as it sometimes does, of a play, he deserves at least 
the credit for attempting on his own account to make a 
valuable artistic creation. He has often produced plays 
which are likely to afford him an opportunity for ad- 
vancing the interests of his art, in preference to those which 
would be far more certain of financial success, and it is 
rarely that the manager of a theatre who is also an actor 
has been able to show any really substantial monetary profit 
from his enterprise. This much should be granted to the 
actor-manager. He is not quite the ogre that he has some- 
times been painted. His ambitions and his motives are 
generally good. The trouble is that they are good only 
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with the limitation that the personal triumph of the actor- 
manager is apt to be a prior consideration to the beauty of 
the general effect. This is a commonplace of the actor- 
manager system. What is Professor Raleigh’s suggested 
remedy ? 

He reminds us that Shakespeare found the stage of 
his time in the hands of clowns like Tarleton and Kemp, 
and that the French dramatists of the Renaissance found 
the stage of their time in the hands of the actors of Morali- 
ties and Farces. In these two great periods, therefore, it 
was the authors who created the material which they 
required, and it will be the authors, he suggests, who will 
be responsible for any dramatic revival which we are likely 
to see in this country. “Authors,” he says, “who will 
collect their own companies, train their own actors, secure 
if need be their own patrons, find their own public in the 
service of their own ideas.” And, later, “It may well be 
easier to teach selected amateurs to speak audibly than to 
teach an average professional company to forego the over- 
emphasis, the dreadful mechanical liveliness, that murders 
poetry.” Here is, in fact, a proposal for the deposition of 
the actor-manager, and the substitution of the author- 
manager with his selected company of amateur recruits. 
The suggestion is in principle excellent. If the author 
has written his play with the instinct of a dramatist, and 
if he has the technical knowledge which no dramatist 
should be without, there is no one so fitted as he to assume 
the full direction over the production of his work. If the 
power of the author were greater, there would be many 
plays which would be saved from being over-balanced by 
the actor-manager. And it would have been unnecessary 
to suggest amateurs if the custom of the theatre required 
professional actors to be more amenable to the views of 
the author. But the thing can be done without the authors 
being nominally managers. There will be little time left for 
playwriting if authors are to involve themselves in the 
complicated responsibilities of theatrical management. And 
if we examine the conditions which have prevailed in the 
production of the more important plays of the last few 
years we shall see the remedy. Mr. Pinero, it is well known, 
has full control of the stage management, cast, and pro- 
duction of his plays, without being nominally manager, 
and Mr. Pinero is the acknowledged head of the play- 
wrights of this country. The rest of our dramatic authors 
possess and exercise this control in a greater or less degree, 
not only according to the importance of the position which 
they hold, but according to their knowledge of the theatre. 
This is perhaps the most important point of all. Much 
could be gained in preserving the relative proportion of 
the characters and scenes, if actor-managers could be 
persuaded to surrender part of that control which often, 
not unnaturally, results in an undue emphasis of 
the parts which they are playing. But they will 
not be persuaded to do so unless the authors who 
are to overrule them can show that they understand 
at least as much about the requirements of the 
theatre. Of how many playwrights in England can this be 
said ? The state of things in Paris is different. There most 
playwrights are competent to exercise the power which 
they hold, but they are scarcely likely to obtain this 
power in England until they can show that it will not be 
only for the general advantage that the actor-manager 
should surrender it, but also that they should take it up. 


- 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE stagnation of business on the Stock Exchange 
intensifies daily with the approach of the holiday 
season. ‘There is little or no revival of investment such as 
might have been looked for with the present low level of 
first-class securities. So long as war uncertainties prevail 


no assurance can be felt that even lower quotations will not 
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be reached, and this consideration applies of course even 
more in the case of speculative operations. Under ordinary 
circumstances the announcement of home railway dividends, 
now being made daily, would lead to active dealings in the 
market concerned, but though the disappointing results in- 
duce a few further speculative sales, with a disproportion- 
ately marked effect on quotations, actual holders show little 
disposition to realise. It is generally recognised that the pre- 
sent depression is entirely due to the effects of the high price 
of coal, and this fact was so emphasised in the Brighton 
Railway report that the stocks of that company have rallied 
considerably from the lowest points touched. Another 
favourable influence was the announcement that the new 
capital is to be raised in the form of Five per Cent. Prefer- 
ence stock. The company at present is by no means over- 
burdened in the way of prior charges, and the new issue will 
form a bonus for the existing shareholders. In discussing 
the effect of fresh capital issues, of which the most is made 
by “bear” critics, it must not be forgotten that in many 
cases the actual emission of the new stock does not imply 
additional interest charges. Where extensions or improve- 
ments are in progress the various companies frequently 
make large over-drafts on capital account. The replace- 
ment of tempcrary loans by permanent securities has been 
hastened of late by the comparatively high charges made by 
the banks for advances. The South-Eastern and Chatham 
companies make the expected poor showing, the former 
making no distribution on its Ordinary stock, and drawing 
on reserve to the extent of £14,000 in order to meet its 
Preference charges. ‘The Chatham and Dover pays 14s. 6d. 
per cent. on the First Preference stock, making £2 19s. 6d. 
per cent. for the fiscal year. The Great Central has taken 
from reserve £8,000 to complete payment on what was 
formerly the 1865 Redeemable Preference stock, and the 
Great Eastern report shows that the Contingency Fund had 
to be used to the extent of £55,000 to make the distribu- 
tion previously announced. ‘The Lancashire and Yorkshire 
dividend is only 3 per cent., against 414 per cent. a year ago. 
The dividends of the Northern lines still to be declared, 
judging from these announcements, will be even more 
unsatisfactory than those of the Southern lines. ‘The 
former have had little or no advantage from the increased 
passenger movement by which the latter have benefited, 
and actual traffic decreases have had to be faced in addition 
to swollen expenditure. The worst of the latter has, how- 
ever, in all cases been now met, and considerable savings 
will be shown in the current half year. ‘Temporary increase 
in the coal bill is no new experience in railway working, and 
cannot have a permanent effect on the prices of the various 
stocks. Traffics, however, are now showing decreases »i 
some importance, and will need watching. 

Hopes of speculative activity still centre in the Ameri- 
can market, and since rapid fluctuations tend to promote 
business of this character, such expectations bid fair to be 
realised. Stock Exchange operations are much more 
systematised in Wall Street than is the case on this side of 
the Atlantic. If the market leaders find that business flags 
at a certain level of prices efforts are promptly made to 
place them on a basis more conducive to buying on the part 
of the public, and dull times can thus never be prognosti- 
cated with absolute certainty. More than once of late years 
a “ boom ” has been inaugurated in the depth of the holiday 
season with no apparent change in the outlook to justify 
the revival. ‘The severe drop in prices from the high level 
recently touched has, however, induced a certain amount of 
wholesome caution on the part of operators in this market. 
The damage done to the crops by the drought has been 
used for all it is worth to depress prices. There has been 
the usual recovery with the publication of more hopeful 
views. Wheat promises still to be one of the best crops on 
record, and there will apparently be a large export demand 
at good prices. Indian corn, however, largely used for stock 
purposes at home, will certainly be deficient in several 
localities, the South-Western States being the chief sufferers. 
Judging by the railroad returns, which show for the past 
half year unprecedented totals, the trade and industry of 
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the country are still well maintained. Published tables 
show an increase of 6114 million dollars, as compared with 
the first half of 1900, such increases being continuous since 
1897, which was a dull year for business. The total gain 
during the four years in question is stated at 270 million 
dollars. This growth of business explains in a large 
measure the fact, for which great credit is taken in railroad 
circles, that passenger and freight rates have been more 
free of late from the “cutting” which is the constantly 
recurring trouble of American managers. It must not, how- 
ever, be assumed that all the combinations and “ har- 
monising of interests” have done away with the difficulty. 
With a falling-off in the grain traffic there has been an 
ominous renewal of rivalry, and the Atchison Company a 
fortnight ago gave notice of sweeping reductions affecting 
through rates to the seaboard. These were only averted 
after long and anxious conferences by the leading officials. 
While there is traffic enough to go around peace naturally 
reigns. The scramble for business will recommence with 
dull times. The strike in the steel trade still checks busi- 
ness, but the interests involved are so large that a settle- 
ment will probably not be long delayed. Meantime an un- 
favourable effect has been produced upon the other 
“ Trusts” liable to similar labour troubles. 

Considering the very satisfactory dividend returns from 
most of the electric traction and lighting companies, it is 
somewhat surprising that the field for investment in these 
undertakings is still so restricted. The growth of the in- 
dustry was, of course, seriously checked by illiberal and 
restrictive legislation. The short period of tenure allowed 
under the Electric Lighting and Tramways Acts prevented 
adequate return on the capital requisite for such schemes, 
and has kept this country years behind the continent and 
the United States in the use of the new power. It is, how- 
ever, becoming more and more obvious that the use of 
electricity must continue to increase to an enormous extent. 
The methods of production and distribution, largely experi- 
mental as these have been, appear now to have attained a 
certain standard warranting the increased flow of capital 
which is certainly pending. Germany is suffering from the 
effects of an electrical mania. It is to be hoped that the 
movement here will be better proportioned to the accumu- 
lated capital of the country. 


E. R. McD. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE FALL IN CONSOLS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Towards the end of an interesting article on the 
fall in Consols Mr. Hirst meutions as an estimate of loss to 
this country due to the war “under these heads” the sum 
of one thousand millions sterling. It might appear from 
the article that the estimated loss by shrinkage of securities 
amounts to this sum, but this is hardly warranted by the 
facts. I should divide the estimate as follows: 

Capitalised cost of increase of normal 

expenditure due to war 

Direct cost of war ... = int se 

Shrinkage of value of gilt edge securi- 

ties due to war ... ae nn 


500 millions 
200 yy 


300 ” 








1,000 millions 


; SEeBN. W. Meyer. 
Leeds and County Liberal Club, July 21, 1901. 


Yours, &c., 


(The writer of the article is much obliged to Mr. Meyer 
for his letter, which gives precision to a somewhat vague 
expression. No estimate, of course, can be otherwise than 
rough. Another correspondent informs us that the 
Bankers’ Magazine states that 325 representative securi- 
ties exhibit a decline in value between June, 1899, and 
June, 1901, of £217,517,000.—Ep. Speaker. ] 


THE LAST HERO. 


HE wind blew out from Bergen from the dawning 
_ to the day, 

There was wreck of trees and fall of towers a score of 
miles away, ; 

And drifted like a livid leaf I go before its tide, 

Spewed out of house and stable, beggared of flag and 
bride. 

The heavens are bowed about my head, shouting like 
seraph wars, 

With rains that might put out the sun and clean the 
sky of stars, 

Rains like the fall of ruined seas from secret worlds 
above, 

The roaring of the rains of God none but the lonely 
love. 

Feast in my hall, O foemen, and eat and drink and 
drain, 


You never loved the sun in heaven as I have loved the 
rain. 


The chance of battle changes—so may all battle be ; 
I stole my lady bride from them, they stole her back 


from me. 

I rent her from her red-roofed hall, I rode and saw 
arise 

More lovely than the living flowers the hatred in her 
eyes ; 


She never loved me, never bent, never was less divine ; 
The sunset never loved me; the wind was never mine. 
Was it all nothing that she stood imperial in duresse ? 

Silence itself made softer with the sweeping of her 


dress. 

O you who drain the cup of life, O you who wear the 
crown, 

You never loved a woman’s smile as I have loved her 
frown. 

The wind blew out from Bergen from the dawning to 
the day, 

They ride and run with fifty spears to break and bar 
my way, 


I shall not die alone, alone, but kin to all the powers, 

As merry as the ancient sun and fighting like the 
flowers. 

How white their steel, how bright their eyes, I love 
each laughing knave, 

Cry high and bid him welcome to the banquet of the 
brave. 

Yea, I will bless them as they bend and love them 
where they lie, 

When on their skulls the sword I swing falls shattering 
from the sky. 

The hour when death is like a light and blood is like a 
rose, 


You never loved your friends, my friends, as I shall 
love my foes. 


Know you what earth shall lose to-night, what rich, 
uncounted loans, 

What heavy gold of tales untold you bury with my 
bones ? 

My loves in deep dim meadows, my ships that rode at 
ease, 

Ruffling the purple plumage of strarige and secret seas. 

To see this fair earth as it is to me alone was given, 

The blow that breaks my brow to-night shalt break the 
dome of heaven. 

The skies I saw, the trees I saw no after eyes shall see. 

To-night I die the death of God; the stars shall die 
with me: 

One sound shall sunder all the spears and break the 
trumpet’s breath ; 

You never laughed in all your life as I shall laugh in 
death. 


GILBERT CHESTERTON. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE NEw Soutu Arrica. By W. Bleloch. 
mann. 10S. 


London: Heine- 


“ The war has already cost Great Britain an enormous 
price in lives of men and treasure, and the question which 


a citizens of the Empire may ask is, ‘ What have we got 
or it ?’” 


Mr. BLeELocn’s answer is indeed an eye-opener. 
According to him, the Transvaal is the true El Dorado. 
He brushes aside the paltry estimates of the Rand 
which dazzled the Industrial Commission four years 
ago; the Rand alone contains payable gold far in 
excess of two thousand millions sterling, while for the 
Transvaal as a whole ‘‘ a production of from 3,000 to 
4,000 millions in pounds sterling may be quite a 
possible and even probable estimate.” There are vast 
coalfields capable of producing steam-coal ‘ little 
inferior to Welsh,” and able to yield excellent coke ; 
and with proper machinery 


“The smelting of iron, lead, and copper would be made 
possible, with the consequence that numerous mines pos- 
sessing rich ores of these minerals would quickly be 
opened up. Iron foundries and steel-works would begin 
to appear, and a Transvaal Black Country would come into 
existence.” 


For those whose preference is for less common 
minerals there are large stores of diamonds, there is 
silver, tin, zinc, platinum, mercury, antimony, bismuth, 
nickel, not to speak of rubies, opal, and turquoise. 
Mr. Bleloch, indeed, makes our mouth water. as he 
ticks off the multifarious treasures of our new colony, 


and hints at others too glorious to name. Well may 
he summarise : 


“From the foregoing pages it will be observed that the 
Transvaal is an excellent field for prospecting operations.” 


We see the prospector and his prospectus sprouting 
from every page of Mr. Bleloch’s excellently-figured 
chapters. Nor is the Transvaal a whit behind in 
agricultural possibilities to those who see it with the 
eyes of faith : 

** The immense rolling plains of the high veld are capable 
of raising millions of bushels of cereals. There are miles 
upon miles where the steam plough can prepare the way 
for almost limitless areas of wheat, mealies, Kaffir corn, and 


oat hay. Mealies grow almost everywhere without irriga- 
tion, and the same may be said of Kaffir corn or millet.” 


A little State-assisted irrigation, State-assisted 
immigration, and settlement in village communities on 
Government lands will soon overcome the little diffi- 
culties of the past and make the Transvaal a land 
flowing with milk and honey. . Mr. Bleloch is as 
confident of his settlement scheme as of his gold 
estimate, and cheerfully ignores the lessons of history 
and certain recent figures which have come up. 


“There will be plenty of applicants for the proposed 
settlement. Already the Australian papers are expressing 
the fear that an undue number of the Volunteers whom they 
sent to the war will be inclined to stay in the country. It 
is the same with the Yeomanry and the reserve men sent 
from England; hundreds and thousands would willingly 
stay if only given the opportunity.” 


As for the Boer population, Mr. Bleloch does not 
think they will prove a serious barrier to the Brittanisa- 
tion of the Transvaal. 


_ “If the Boer realises the situation, and manfully accepts 
it, he should have no difficulty in maintaining an important, 


if no longer a predominant, position in the country. . . . If, 


on the other hand, he continues a vain opposition, and 


unduly prolongs the strife, &c. .. . Instead of being an 
equal among equals he will become the hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, only a little higher, and in some cases a 
little lower, than the Kaffirs.” 


Now, if Mr. Bleloch’s statistical reasoning regard- 
ing the mineral wealth of the country is correct, he has 
no difficulty in disposing of the financial problems of 
the future, for the Rand alone could easily bear the 
whole cost of the war and of ‘‘ good British govern- 
ment.” Though Mr. Bleloch professes no friendly 
attitude towards the mining capitalists, who corrupted 
the Republican Government and secured legislation 
which enabled them to ‘‘ freeze out”’ the smaller men 
and get the lion’s share of the treasure for themselves, 
he does not propose to saddle them with the whole cost 
of a war which he holds was undertaken for the safety 
of the Empire. A mild 10 per cent. on mining profits 
with a charge of 440,000,000 on behalf of war expenses 
will be easily defrayed from a mining output which will 
within a few years be twice or three times that of 1898. 
Mr. Bleloch’s reforms of fiscal policy and of the Gold 
Law are ably reasoned and liberal in their tendencies, 
and he supplies a large quantity of statistics which have 
not yet been set before the British public. Nor are his 
political views less deserving of consideration. His 
political position, indeed, is unique. He may in 
general terms be said to be ‘‘ against the capitalists” 
so far as the political ambitions of the latter are con- 
cerned, and he shares Mr. Markham’s views regarding 
the character of the military appointments in the Trans- 
vaal, though he holds that Mr. Markham ‘“ spoiled his 
case”’ by the language which he used. 


‘‘The manner in which these appointments were made is 
not difficult to imagine. The Military Governor at first was 
immediately surrounded by friends, or friends who had 
friends, and suggestions were made to him: So-and-so is a 
good man for this, and another for that; and not knowing 
much about the matter himself, and the organisation of 
government being urgently required, the appointments were 
made according to the suggestions received. This appears 
to be the explanation why the majority of the positions were 
filled from one section of the community, that is, the 
capitalists and their adherents.” 


But Mr. Bleloch expresses himself equally strongly 
against Crown Colony autocracy under Lord Milner, 
and his view deserves attention, for it is that which 
will universally prevail in our new colonies as soon as 
the fervour of the brief ‘‘ imperialist” passion has 
subsided and the abiding sentiments of ‘‘ colonialism ” 
re-assert themselves. 


“ Exceedingly able men, like Sir Alfred Milner and others 
trained in the Oxford school, are apt to believe that the 
majority of men cannot look after their own interests, and 
that it is really for their benefit to be ruled by the superior 
man who knows better what is good tor them than they do 
themselves. This theory may be tried inthe Transvaal, and 
it will most probably prove a failure ; there are already signs 
of trouble ahead. It is impossible for even the ablest and 
most strictly impartial man to get at all shades of opinion 
in acountry. ‘Those at the head of affairs must, from the 
very nature of things, be more influenced by men of wealth 
and position than by others of lesser rank with whom they 
never come in touch.” 


In a word, Mr. Bleloch plainly intimates that the 
Crown Colony officials will be the catspaws of the Rand 
magnates, and he knows what he is saying. He is a 
believer in popular representation, and evidently feels 
that any dangers which attach to this course are less 
than the dangers of biassed autocracy. 


“If it is found unsuitable to grant a partially elective 
legislature to begin with, then, as a temporary measure, a 
general advisory board should be constituted. This board 
should be elected by the people, and the franchise should 
include all British subjects in the Transvaal, who are bona 
fide residents, and all the Boers who laid down their arms 
on Lord Roberts’s first proclamation, and who have acted up 
to their oaths of neutrality, and who are now willing to 
swear allegiance to the British Crown.” 


This of course really means that the control of the 
country should be handed over to the Outlander popu- 
lation. 
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There remain just two points of observation upon 
Mr. Bleloch’s statistics. If it is true that the gold 
wealth of the Transvaal is as enormous as his figures 
seem to show, and that before the war this knowledge 
was in the possession of the Ecksteins, Goldfields, and 
Associated Companies, the motive of the wrecking 
policy which they actually pursued through their Press 
and their political agents stands out stronger and 
clearer than ever before. They were, it would appear 
from Mr. Bleloch, not fighting for the paltry two and 
a half millions extra profits, of which Mr. Hays 
Hammond and his coufréres talked, but for an incom- 
parably larger stake which they did not judge wise yet 
to brag about in public. 

But, after all, is the El Dorado dream a true one ? 
Mr. Bleloch’s figures look excellently well, they are 
drawn from the best-informed sources, and though 
many of the links in his reasoning are hypothetical, 
that is a failing which belongs to all estimates. The 
doubt I would suggest reflects not on Mr. Bleloch, 
but upon his sources, and rests in the fundamental 
difficulty of accepting the facts and figures of interested 
parties. It is plainly to the interest of those who have 
large gold, coal, or agricultural stakes in the country 
to boom these resources and to supply the requisite 
facts and figures for doing so. No one is in a position 
closely to check or question their statements, and the 
South African effrontery in passing interested surmises 
as proved truths is notorious. 

Making due allowance for this (and how much 
that allowance should be none can tell) Mr. Bleloch’s 
volume may be recommended as the best-informed and 
ablest volume dealing with the Transvaal which has 
yet appeared. 


J. A. H. 





CHURCHES UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


EVOLUTION AND ITS BEARING ON RELIGIONS. 


By A. J. Dadson. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


Mr. Danson is a rationalist of the most thorough and 
irrational type. His book LZvolution and its Bearing 
on Religions contains a great deal that is honest 
and valuable as an attempt to co-relate lucidly 
and thoughtfully the various branches of study to 
which evolution is now the key. But, however 
valuable may be Mr. Dadson’s treatment of evolution, 
his treatment of religion is prevented from being 
very valuable by its peculiarly patronising tone 
towards things which decline to be patronised. 
Among the intellectual habits of Mr. Dadson which 
put me into some antagonism with him at the 
start, may be placed foremost that singular super- 
Stition of progress which supposes that the 
twentieth century has some kind of inevitable and 
talismanic superiority to the tenth. I cannot see that 
fatalism is rendered any the better for being optimistic 
fatalism. There is a snobbish superiority which is 
based on rank, another that is based on wealth, but I 
honestly think that the superiority that is based upon 
mere century, upon a handful of historical dates, is the 
most snobbish of all. ‘‘As we, with our greater 
knowledge,” he says, ‘‘look back upon _ those 
religions, so will our descendants in a still more 
enlightened age regard the faiths of to-day.” I 
can only say that I sincerely hope they will not 
regard them in so superciliousa manner. Mr. Dadson’s 
rationalism does not prevent him from expressing a 
manly, if somewhat self-satisfied, respect for the belief 
of others; but I could never refrain myself from feeling 
a somewhat warmer reverence for any creeds or 
theories that had ever really directed the soul of man, 


however ancient or exploded. For example, I have 
the warmest reverence for rationalism. 

Mr. Dadson is hampered again in the study of 
such a thing as religion by another of the fallacies of 
his school, the idea that a detached and frigid 
philosophical attitude is a guarantee of justice and 
preadth of mind. It is the idea common to so many 
philosophers of evolution, that the pure man of science 
is the most disinterested and, therefore, the most valid 
witness—the idea that lookers-on see most of the 
game. This is a mistake which has given rise to much 
mental confusion in other questions besides this. The 
fact is that it is only in matters affecting obvious and 
material fact that the outsider is the best judge; in 
matters which involve passions and states of the soul 
he is likely to be almost the worst judge. For ex- 
ample, an atheist would probably be the fairest 
arbiter of whether Catholics or Protestants were more 
numerous in Germany; he would not be the 
fairest arbiter of whether Catholicism or Protestantism 
was the more comforting religion. It is better that a 
witness should have felt the emotion under discussion 
in a cramped and one-sided form than that he should 
know no more about it than he knows about the fourth 
dimension. Mr. Dadson must forgive me, therefore, 
if I do not regard his almost appalling air of judicial 
coolness as constituting the smallest reason for 
supposing that he knows what he is talking about. 
That a man speaks frigidly and with cultured ease 
of such things as faith in Christ or the love of 
women is, so far as it goes, rather a ground 
for thinking that he does not know what they are. 
Each of these central things in life is like a church 
with stained-glass windows; from outside we can 
never see anything but dull masses of glass and lead, 
it is from inside that we see the light. The object of 
Mr. Dadson’s book, he tells us, is ‘‘ to show that every 
form of belief which is built upon material other than 
that which is supplied by natural law has no scientific 
validity.” But who ever imagined that any form of 
belief had any scientific validity? We might as well 
speak of a poem having a geological validity, or a 
statue having a botanical validity, or a comic song 
having an astronomical validity. It was only 
in the eighteenth century, when all religion was 
dead, that anyone ever dreamed of starting the 
idea that it had any scientific validity. Mr. Dadson 
persists in arguing on the assumption that religion 
arose in order to explain the universe. I do not 
believe that it did anything of the sort. A child does 
not credit all the trees and beasts and toys with souls 
and Christian names in order to explain rationalistic- 
ally how they came to be there. He does so because 
to him they feel living and divine. Similarly religious 
men did not invent a detached spirit to explain the mate- 
rial universe ; they looked at the universe, and thought 
it spiritual. It is with the first glance at things that mys- 
ticism comes, not at the second. By the second glance 
men have begun to talk about the laws of nature ; Mr. 
Dadson talks about the laws of nature for all the world 
as if there were such things. The earlier and more 
practical truth—the truth of religions—is that a tree is 
a miracle, an inexplicable explosion of divine life, and 
that no conceivable number of precisely similar trees 
go any way towards explaining it or turning the 
miracle into alaw. If we sawa gentleman going to 
church every Sunday in a top hat and yellow dressing- 
gown, our curiosity would not be allayed by his ex- 
plaining that he had done the same thing regularly 
for the last twenty years. Nor can we _ excuse 
the eccentric conduct of the sun in rising in the 
east merely on the ground of habit and advanced 
years. What Mr. Dadson does not realise is that 
religion has nothing at ail to do with the laws of nature, 
because it deals only with the primary wonder of the 
existence of anything which is entirely untouched by 
the monotonous manner in which anything wher 
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created chooses to behave. As I have said, I think 
that the orderly and naturalistic deism of the eighteenth 
century which called upon men to adore the Creator 
because of the rationality and order of the uni- 
verse was a miserable corruption and_ collapse. 
The God of religion must be a capricious god, 
because we have to do with nothing except that 
sublime caprice which created heaven and earth. 
Religion does not consist in looking upon the world as 
an order, but in looking upon it as anact. For the 
purposes of Mr. Dadson’s natural philosophy, it is 
quite right and proper to say that evolution made the 
world. But it is precisely as if a schoolmaster who 
had just been hit on the foot with a cricket ball 
were to ask who rolled the missile and were to 
receive the answer that revolution rolled it. The 
degree of gaiety which would be aroused in him 
by that reply would be about equal to the amount 
that I experience from the former explanation 
considered in the light, not of physical, but 
of mental science. Mr. Dadson is content with a 
mechanical explanation of the world, and he supposes 
that all myths and religions were meant to explain how 
rational the universe was. It does not occur to him 
that they may have been meant to express how 
irrational it was, to reach past all the minor phenomena 
that obey law to that supreme and splendid law which 
is a lawless thing. 

There are a large number of matters of detail in 
which we might find Mr. Dadson the victim of the same 
kind of facile and futile lucidity. It is always possible 
to be quite certain about a thing as long as 
we keep carefully on the surface of it; it is 
when we know a thing thoroughly that it becomes 
mysterious. It is perfectly possible and legitimate to 
transfix religions like so many beetles, but to the man 
who thinks seriously of the long mystery of human 
nature it will be by no means clear whether the biologist 
who pins a beetle, or the ancient Egyptian who wor- 
shipped it, was the sounder philosopher. Of course, 
Mr. Dadson attaches enormous importance to civilisa- 
tion, an institution that is by no means without its 
merits. But anyone who sees, as Mr. Dadson does, all 
scientific ages as enlightened ages and all unscientific 
ages as dark ages, is bound to see history lopsided. 
There are a great many other things that are good 
for a people entirely apart from science and 
civilisation ; among them are unity, enthusiasm, 
contentment, undebilitated manliness, health, beautiful 
traditions, popular sports, a widely distributed sense 
of what is dignified and decorative. These things were 
infinitely more characteristic of many countries in what 
Mr. Dadson laments as the dark ages than they are in 
Birmingham at this moment, though Birmingham is 
certainly more civilised. Mr. Dadson has a perfect 
right to exult in the steam engine, but let him remember 
that there are a great many people who have their 
doubts whether, in the true interests of a people, the 
steam engine is a perfect consolation for the loss of 
the maypole. 

And yet, of course, Mr. Dadson cannot help being 
a mystic, because he believes in morality. In the 
ineffably patronising passage dealing with Christ he 
says: ‘‘ We know that He taught the equality of men, 
which in itself in those days was no slight service to 
render to the world.” If there is a mystical idea on 
this earth I suppose it is the idea of the equality of 
men. A younger school of rationalists than Mr. 
Dadson’s has pointed out its inconsistency with mate- 
rial phenomena just as Mr. Dadson raises _ the 
same irrelevant objection to the doctrines of religion. 
The idea of the equality of men was like all ideas 
that have greatly influenced the world—a purely 
religious idea. It was based upon a sensation 
that we all have in our better moments, that 
we all alike come of some princely origin, and 
that all the differences between us fade into insigni- 


ficance compared with the sacred and supernatural 
character of human nature. It is because the idea of 
equality was super-rational, like one of the ideas in the 
childhood of religions, that it was able to repeat hardly 
a hundred years ago the elemental portents that marked 
the childhood of nations, to break the cage of civilisa- 
tion, to pour Europe into the melting pot, to mark 
out new boundaries in blood and fire, to renew the 
youth of the world. The French Revolution seems to 
us like an event almost pre-historic, because it sprang 
from that capacity of faith which lies far back by the 
fountains of history. Rationalism and lucidity have 
never been understood by men; it is always the hidden 
thing that is popular. 
G. K. C. 





THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA, 


Russian Lire In Town anp Country. By Francis H. E. 
Palmer. London: Newnes. 1901. 3s. 6d. Pp. 271. 


Ir is the general mistake of those who write upon the 
countries of Europe to assume, in their ignorance, that all 
the fundamental facts about the population are already 
known to the public. The journalist who visits Russia 
believes that, all other things being known, it only remains 
for him to describe the impression which has been produced 
upon his individual mind by the atmosphere of piety and 
burnt birch-wood, by the dried fish and vodka, which he 
finds in a ten days’ visit to Moscow. But Mr. Palmer 
approaches his subject, like M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, in 
the understanding that the mind of the public is a blank 
page upon which to write knowledge of the country. 

His attitude is that of the painstaking missionary in 
some South Pacific island. Everything interests him. 
Evidently Mr. Palmer has lived long in the country, without 
losing any of the vivid curiosity of the tourist. As we read 
the book, with its description of the houses and of the daily 
routine, with its recipes for kvas and szczi, with its catalogue 
of the barrels in the cellar, we seem to see the brisk, intelli- 
gent Anglo-Saxon peering into every corner with never-fail- 
ing interest, noting every detail in his pocket-book. 

It is a nation different in every way from anything with 
which we are acquainted in the West. In body and in mind 
the Russians are as far from us as the Chinese and the 
Japanese, almost as far as some strange animals of another 
kind. Day and night, meum and tuum, distinctions by 
which we live, have a different signification for them. 
Winter and summer are for the Russiani;peasant mere natural 
divisions of the times of rest and labour ; “ ours” is the only 
possessive pronoun which he clearly understands. “ ‘The 
Russian peasant is in reality exceptionally honest,” in spite 
of his reputation for pilfering, says Mr. Palmer. When the 
time comes, “there can, I think, be little doubt that 
Socialism, not necessarily in a revolutionary form, will play 
the chief part in the domestic policy of the Empire.” 

The Russian peasant—that is to say, the unadulterated 
Russian—knows nothing of the law: “it is my own, and I 
can do what I like with it,” which proceeds in his eyes from 
the “ fallacy of the ego,” in which he no more believes than 
the Indian Buddhist. For the muzhik, as for the Buddhist, 
he and his neighbour are mere bubbles on the river, drifting 
past the permanent inscrutable shore of solid life. The 
household and the village are far more real to him than 
himself and ‘his personal interests. He himself is a point 
from which forces issue, ‘not a centre in which rights are 
concentrated. This accounts both for his virtues and for 
his faults. It accounts for the universal kindness of the 


Russian, and for his incapacity to fight against the exploiting 
talents of the “ foreign devils” who govern him and rule his 
industry. By blood and training the aristocracy and the 
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Royal Family have little more of the Russian in them than 
Chingis Khan and his Murzas.. A mixture of Goths, 
Swedes, Germans, and ‘Tartars, bred upon successive 
systems of Asiatic, Dutch, French, English, and German 
ideas, they are ill-adapted to finding the formule best 
suited to the nature of the patient population which obeys 
them. 

One fallacy Mr. Palmer shares with the Russians them- 
selves, and that is conveyed in the terms “ Slavonic blood,” 
“ Slavonic character.” “ Slavonic” is a politician’s classifi- 
cation, handy for the subjugation of Serbs and Bulgarians ; 
it is a linguist’s classification, not true in anthropology, not 
useful in the explanation of character and physique. The 
Russians are a race apart, different in the very groundwork 
oi their nature from any other race in Europe. 

And this race, after the peaceful manner of its kind, 
has peacefully worked out, in the last two generations, a 
revolution as big in its domestic importance as the French 
Revolution. Only some 200 odd years ago the system of 
the village community, with its principle of solidarité in 
the performance of duties to the State, had drifted into 
serfdom, by an easy succession of stages, described with 
masterly succinctness by Mr. Palmer. At first serfdom was 
a mere means of government, which made little difference 
in the hard lives of an agricultural race. Serfdom and the 
abused privileges of ownership, together with the influx 
of wholly strange Western ideals of organisation, which 
cluster in history round Peter the Great, under the name 
of “the Reforms,” made the landed nobility a parasite 
class: and when the discovery of steam-power made travel- 
ling easy, the adscriptus glebae at last felt the burden of 
his immobility. Railways made serfdom impossible. When 
travelling was so simple, why should the Russian, alone of 
all peasants in Europe, be debarred from the right ot 
emigration to the places where life was easiest ? There 
was no need to rise up and slay the aristocrat, as in France : 
it is not in the nature of the Russian to slay. The serf 
was liberated. The parasite nobleman was endowed with 
a rich share of the land, which from a governmental unit 
had become an “ estate.” 

And the revolution of the last two generations has 
been the utter expulsion of the nobility from all the privi- 
leges which they had enjoyed for centuries. Serfdom has 
wreaked a dreadful vengeance on the nobility. In a few 
years they will cease to have any social standing at ail. 
The indolence bred by the serf-system has made the 
nobility incapable for the struggle of life. They have no 
gift of enterprise, and none of providence. All their lands 
are mortgaged, and the Official Gazette publishes great 
lists, from time to time, of those which are to be sold. 
Very soon none of the noblemen will have any estates left 
to them, except those who have made friends with Mam- 
mon, and have developed mines and factories on their 
lands. 

But so ill have the successive generations of Tsars and 
Ministers managed affairs, misled by Metternich-Bismarck 
ideas of the duties of Governors, that none of this great 
reversion will come to the hands of the true Russians, 
unless some cynic-genius arise, with a gigantic scheme of 
national repudiation: for one by one the acres of Russian 
land have come, by right of law, to foreigners and Jews 
and Jew-minded merchants. And if the international law 
of private right be strictly carried out, Russia will soon 
cease to be Russian altogether. 

It is an object lesson for the ethnographer, showing 
how it was possible for the great Indo-European nation 
which civilised the West to disappear from history, leaving 
only the traces of a pigeon-Aryan language behind it. The 
lofty ideals of true Aryan Socialism are not fitted to compete 
with the self-interested guile of the Aryanised aborigines of 
the West. 

Mr. Palmer’s book, though slight in bulk, is not one 
to be digested lightly at a sitting after dinner: it is one te 
be taken piece by piece. Most interesting and new to the 
English reader will be his exposition of the arte/, or com- 
munistic industrial system; of the odnodvortsy or free 
yeomen, whose existence is hardly suspected in England ; 


of the relation of the priests to the people, more like that 
of medicine-men to savages, than of good pastors to their 
Christian flocks; and of the Jews, the shabby - genteel 
population of Western Russia, slouching in slippers and 
frock-coats through thé dirt of a hundred generations. What 
a vivid and characteristic picture he gives of a Jewish mar- 
riage, of the procession : 


“‘ Marching in a body of forty or more from the bride’s home 
to her new house, carrying in their hands the various pieces 
that form part of her dowry. Each article is carried 
separately, and held up tor the inspection of the crowd on 
each side of the street, who eagerly criticise its appearance 
and estimate its probable value.” 


What devilish ingenuity appears in their invention of 
the “ personal security ” of compromising papers! A whole 
tragedy might be made out of the story of the young 
Russian officer in the 80’s, who raised money from the 
Jews by writing letters falsely accusing himself of complicity 
in the plot to murder Alexander II. 


“These documents were ‘merely a guarantee” .... It 
is needless to say that they were never returned. In a few 
days they were in safe keeping, beyond the frontier ; and 
from that moment the victim was practically the slave of his 
creditor... . Nothing was done that would interfere with 
his promotion, for with each step upwards his usual 
‘ fleecing ’ afforded richer and richer results to his tormentor, 
while other ———— documents’ were wrung from 
him at critical moments in his career to — any weaken- 
ing, through the lapse of time, of the hold that had already 
been secured upon him. The climax was reached some 
fifteen years later, when, occupying a ey of great responsi- 
bility, a demand was made upon him that he was absolutely 
unable to meet. A statement sent by himself to the head of 
his department, followed immediately by his death by his 
own hand, revealed the condition of slavery in which he had 
been living for years..... The Government discovered 
that this was by no means an exceptional case, and that a 
vast number of officials were absolutely at the mercy of 
money-lenders, mostly of Jewish race.” 





SOME RECENT POETRY. 


THE QUEEN, AND OTHER Poems. By Richard Garnett, C.B. 
London: John Lane. 1gor. 


Dr. GARNETT’S indirect services to literature include, as 
everyone knows, a long and useful connection with one of 
the great libraries of the world ; a volume of notable trans- 
lations from Dante, Petrarch, and Camoens, scholarly recen- 
sions of several English classics, a prodigious number of 
prefaces, and an indefatigable industry in unearthing ‘tne 
juvenilia of great men. But this is not all his life’s work, 
for years ago he joined the ranks of the officious poets, and 
has employed, at intervals, a good ear and an excellent 
memory upon the celebration, by preference, of public 
events. 

This volume is, in part, a repetition of one issued in 
1893, and now out of print. Among the new poems the 
place of honour is given to a sonnet sequence on the death 
of the late Queen, which was published by a weekly contem- 
porary. It is remarkable among a hundred similar effu- 
sions chiefly for saying nothing (others have said, possibly, 
too much) ,about the character of the dead Sovereiga. 
Addressing “ my Britain,” the poet observes, with legitimate 
pride, that the whole world shared the sorrow of this island, 
but without suggesting that the Queen’s personal frestige 
had anything to do with the sympathy universally displayed 
—in the United States, 

‘*The great confederate Land decree divine 
Dissevered from her Mother, so to lend 
Thy language and thy laws yet wider reach” 


(this is mysterious), as well as among 
“The swarthy nations, skilless of our speech,” 
in the Soudan, and 


“Where from Comorin to Cashmere reigns 
The British Peace, and fly to gloonfy lair 
The fiends of Plague and Famine overthrown,” 
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Dr. Garnett, it will be seen, is an optimist, and he 
knows how to swaddle a small thought in a pompous peri- 
phrasis. He has, besides, the wonderful gift of selecting 
for poetical exaltation just the incidents that seem most 
trivial, and are really the only incidents that matter. Once, 
at a City Company’s banquet, where the poet was present, 
Queen Victoria’s health was proposed and loyally honoured. 


“But one far guest whose hand had harvest sown 
Maturing then ’neath blaze of Austral skies, 
The high health hails ; then, soft ’twixt words and sighs, 
‘God bless her,’ breathes, so low, I hear alone.” 


This is worth a sonnet to Dr. Garnett. The “ far guest ” 
was a Victorian statesman, and the adjective refers evi- 
dently to his home, not to his position at the civic board, 
which was near enough to the author to allow him to 
discern 


“The heart and tongue 
Of all thy Empire in the still, small voice.” 


Similarly, several newspapers having expressed the 
nation’s profound gratitude to the German Emperor for 
condescending to-attend his grandmother’s funeral in person, 
Dr. Garnett felicitously applies the famous “ Veni, vidi, 
vici” of Julius Cesar 


‘To helmsman of the ship of German State,” 
observing, however, that 


“Widening world and vaster issues bring 
To Kaiser than to Cesar nobler part.” 


The docking of the article, by the way, is a character- 
istic elegance of Dr. Garnett’s mature style. 

There are several other poems inspired by public 
events. An ode on the royal marriage of 1893 describes the 
century as 


“Faint with the weary way 
Of nine long decades travelled since her prime” ; 


a sonnet on President Kruger, after protesting that 


“My wont it ever was the head tc kow 
When feet of fallen greatness werded near.” 


proceeds to reproach the subject with 


“Craft, weaving grimy webs in hoary brow.” 


Another invites the reluctant volunteer to “regard the 
hostile tribe,” which consists of 


‘“‘ Jew-baiter, anarch, cleric, hireling scribe, 
The Fenian vitriol and the Brussels bribe,” 


and to infer the justice of the South African war and the 
certainty of victory from the quality of such opponenis. I 
like 


“The Fenian vitriol and the Brussels bribe,” 


but to include the “ cleric ” is surely ungrateful. 

There is also “A Welcome” to Queen Alexandra, 
written in 1863, which is really quite pretty and spon- 
taneous and modest : 


‘“* All hail! fair stianger, gentle bride, 

Before whose face this day 

A mourning robe is cast aside, 
A cloud is rolled away. 

Come with birds and blossoms bright, 

Genial warmth and lengthening light, 
And round thy path assemble 
All things thou dost resemble !” 


This does not compare with “Sea-king’s daughter from 
over the sea, but it is infinitely less pretentious and less 
gloomy than Dr. Garnett’s later efforts in this particular 
class of composition. 

But the volume contains a number of sonne:s that have 
nothing to do with politics or the Royal Family, and among 
them quite half-a-dozen are meritorious, having rhythm, 
clearness, and a diction which is stately but not strained. 
“ Age,” “Endymion,” “To Dante,” “Video Meliora,” are 


the titles of some which are worth reading more than once. 
Perhaps Dr. Garnett never did anything better in its way 
than this: 
** This flame of Passion that so high in air, 
By spice and balsam of the spirit fed, 
With fire and fume vast heaven hath overspread, 
And blots the stars with smoke, or dims with glare: 
Soon shall it droop, and radiance pure and fair 
Again from azure altitudes be shed; 
And we the murky grime and embers red 
Shall sift, if haply cust of Love be there, 
Gather his ashes from the torrid mould, 
And, quenched with cups of Bacchic revelry, 
Yield to the Stygian powers to have and hold; 
And urn Etrurian let his coffin be, 
For this was made to store the dead and cold, 
And is a thing of much fragility.” 


But far oftener his manner is absurdly inflated, and his 
frequent abuse of personification and inversion make him 
sadly tedious. 


Poems. by Lady Margaret Sackville. London: John Lane, 
190!. 


THERE is a great deal more virtuosity than vigour in Lady 
Margaret Sackville’s verse. She may in time acquire an 
authentic talent, and she obviously possesses an unusual 
aptitude, but it is difficult, from the contents of this little 
volume, to get a definite notion of her real characteristics. 
The first poem is in dialogue, and is called “ Pan and the 
Maiden,” and tells how a girl leaves her mortal lover to 
follow the ancient woodland spirits, which still live, though 
they have slumbered through the centuries. There is not 
very much conviction about the treatment of this o'd idea, 
but there are any number of good lines, and, if we had 
nothing else of hers to read, we should certainly say that 
Lady Margaret’s manner had been formed Ly the almost 
exclusive influence of Mr. Stephen Phillips. It is his slow 
music, his rather meretricious simplicity, his elaborate 
rhythm, his constant effort after a Virgilian pregnancy of 
epithet. It is true Mr. Phillips’s blank verse would hardly 
have admitted anything so violent in measure as the line : 


** And Greek nights, insatiate when the astonished woods ”— 


but he might surely have written such a passage as the 
following : 
Pan. 
One calls me from the unforgotten years. 


THE MAIDEN. 


Oh, Pan! the years are very sorrowful— 

There is no splendour now amongst the gods. 
There is no beauty of words, nor any more 
Does song pour forth from ripe Olympian lips— 
And like a dream forgotten are the gods; 

And like a ruined dream their temples are, 
And sadder than the eyes of Hecate 

The Gorgon eyes of sorrow freeze the world, 
Crushing the soul of man and all good days. 


Pan. 
I come. I come—one calls me—I must hear— 


THE MAIDEN. 
Surely, oh, Pan! though all the great gods slept 
Still thou wouldst hearken—nay, thou slumberest not, 
Because the fields still quicken and the rain 
Falls with a kindly freshness on the land, 
And trees bear blossom, and the woods are full 
Of manifold deep life and echoing sounds— 
Fluting of wood-birds, buzz of drowsy flies, 
Shy creatures crouching in the undergrowth, 
Wild thickets bearing fruit and laden boughs— 


and so on. But if in this and many other poems (notably 
in “The Man who found Truth,” an ambitious but rather 
tedious affair in heroic couplets) the poet appears to be 
especially haunted by the voice of “ Marpessa,” itself so 
largely an echo, there are others—* The Poet,” “ The Death 
of Beatrice,” “ Lorenzo dei Medici ”—which inevitably recail 
other contemporaries. “The Poet” seems to me, in all 
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essentials, the most original composition in this book. It is 
not very clear, but there are ideas behind the words, and 
the verse moves sturdily : 


And all his suffering rose and drew 
Pale phantoms on his anguished mind, 
Which overcast and overthrew 
His soul—as poisonous serpents wind 
Their victims, so his thoughts would blind. 


Nor could he rest, nor weep, nor pray— 
Only a company of mimes 
Fantastical—in strange array— 
His lips would summon forth at times, 
Dim hosts of feebly-fashioned rhymes. 


Nor yet could he participate 
In sweet accomplished work—his will 
Stood with drawn weapon at the gate 
Of his own Paradise, that still 
The unfulfilled he might fulfil. 


The other poems mentioned, and “ The Helots” (in a 
more elaborate metrical scheme), are very much out of the 
ordinary way of new poets’ poetry: they all show a high 
Cegree of technical maturity, though the rimes are not always 
exact ; but they do not really show much more. 

There is a curious poem at the end of the volume, a 
Gialogue between a dead man and his lifeless dreams, which 
come and claim from his soul the gift of life. It is very 
obscure indeed, very vague, and a little grotesque ; and the 
point appears to be contained, not in the poem at all, but 
ina sort of bracketed epilogue which describes the effect of 
the Man’s gift of his soul to his favourite dream: “ The Man 
is ulterly dead. . . . By degrees the features of the 
shadow grow tangible. They become the features of the 
Man. He lives again. The Man has found new life wx 
his dream.” And yet this allegory is not futile ; and perhaps 
the evident immaturity of the conception is in itself as 
promising as the maturity of most of the versification. 

It will be interesting to see Lady Margaret Sackville’s 
next volume, especially if she is not in too great a hurry, 
and to discover from it whether she is a new voice in con- 
temporary poetry or only an echo. 


>. os 





BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. 


SECRET CHAMBERS AND Hupinc-Piaces. By Allan Fea. 
London: Boucfield. tos. 6d. net. 


WE render thanks to Mr. Fea for his handsome volume 
with the title so caressing to the imagination. It has 
evidently been to him a labour of love as well as time, and 
he is well justified of his devotion in both particulars. In 
a more portable edition the book should become a vade 
mecum of the aspiring young novelist, so charged is it with 
romantic and deadly earnest suggestions. It is an exposi- 
tion of the game of hide-and-seek as played by our pic- 
turesque and painstaking ancestors two and three cen- 
turies ago, with lives at stake. Mr. Fea has done better 
even with his illustrations than with his text. Most of his 
eighty sketches are executed with an admirable and photo- 
graphic regard for detail worthy of his subject: a nail too 
much en évidence, or a creaking board, and it was hey 
for the gallows forthwith! The novelist who looks to 
him for a hinge or a corner in his sensational plot may 
do so with confidence. Mrs. Radcliffe, of exciting 
memory, would, we are sure, have made this book a bed- 
side companion and welcomed the nightmares that might 
have ensued. 

All the dear old stock methods of climbing to a 
crisis are here described as certificated devices of fact. 
Movable pictures, mantels pierced with eyelet-holes, cup- 
boards with dwarf apartments, behind the jam pots and 
pasties, window-frames contrived to walk away or sink 


into space below, promenades between the wainscoting 
and the walls, coffin-sized wells under the stairs, sly re- 
cesses in my lady’s bed-chamber which no self-respecting 
heretic-hunter would condescend to investigate closely, 
shafts from hidden attics under the roof right down to the 
cellars, with windlass connections and masked tunnels con- 
tinued underground to the sedgy moat or the cave on the 
seashore, rooms in the chimney, under the hearth, behind 
the stones in the courtyard walls, and beneath the very 
water of the baronial well—they are all mentioned here, 
and others also. 

Life in a Catholic manor-house early in the seventeenth 
century could not have been dull, if it was not altogether 
easy. At any moment word might come that the enemy 
were at the gate with warrants for the seizure of half a 
dozen of the manor’s guests. Then the battle of wits 
began. Father John was sped to an attic just under the 
leads and his ceiling covered with cheeses or drying appies ; 
those proscribed traitors A and B, with letters of Papal 
comfort in their doublets, and a thousand pounds of reward 
on each of their heads, were thrust behind the marble 
plinths of the hearth of the great hall, in holes six feet by 
three by five, and Sir Antony Foxington, that crafty Jesuit 
and persona grata at Court, with a choice of three or four 
other hiding-places, was slipped into a crevice under a 
window-seat, whence it was possible to enjoy the landscape 
through a chink of the window-frame itself, and listen at 
the same time to the interrogation of his host and hostess 
by the Government’s stern agents above him. In such a 
neck-and-crop rush to cover there was no time to think 
suitably of victualling, but the more experienced of the 
sufferers might be trusted to snatch up something edible in 
the midst of the stampede. An apple or two, some quince 
marmalade, or a few cakes! With this stirring prologue, 
the drama itself opened. 

How close a duel it might be between the pursued and 
the pursuing one may surmise from a perusal of the in- 
structions given to Sir Henry Bromlie for his search of 
Hindlip Hall in Worcestershire, in 1605. But there were 
also famous architects of priests’ holes in those days. Men 
liable any day to be hanged, drawn, and quartered put 
their brains together, and under the stimulus of their peril 
excogitated the most unlikely and ingenious hiding-places. 
And they had to be met just as shrewdly and systematically 
when the game in all its rigour came to be played. The 
Jesuit Nicolas Owen, in association with the famous Father 
Garnet, seems to have gone from one Catholic manor-house 
to another, surveying and exploiting their possibilities in 
this respect. 


‘*With incomparable skill” we are told, “he knew how 
to conduct priests to a place of safety along subterranean 
passages, to hide them between walls, and bury them in 
impenetrable recesses, and to entangle them in labyrinths 
and a thousand windings. But what was much more difficult 
of accomplishment, he so disguised the entrances to these 
to make them most unlike what they really were. More- 
over, he kent these places so close a secret with himself 
that he would never disclose to another the place of con- 
cealment of any Catholic. He alone was both their archi- 
tect and their builder, working at them with inexhaustible 
industry and labour, for generally the thickest walls had to 
be broken into and large stones excavated, requiring 
stronger arms than were attached to a body so diminutive 
as to give him the nickname of ‘Little John,’ and by this 
his skill many priests were preserved from the prey of 
persecutors.” 


But there was terrible weakness as well as strength asso- 
ciated with the labours of such a man. His pride in his 
own secretiveness may have cost more lives than we wot 
of ; and those grim words with which the Governor of the 
Tower wound up his life after his capture and incarcera- 
tion—“ The man is dead, he died in our hands ”—may 
have sealed the fate horribly of others who were penned 
in his hiding-places, awaiting the one mind which could 
set them free. There are no doubt skeletons still to be 
discovered immured in old country-houses, and some of 
them may owe their fate to ‘Little John’s’ inordinate 
secretiveness. 
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To checkmate such a man it behoved the Government 
to proceed in its quests logically and by rule of thumb. 
Hence the interesting precision of this nighly characteristic 
Hindlip Hall mandate : 


“In the search first observe the parlour where they use 
to dine and sup; in the east part of that parlour it is con- 
ceived there is some vault, which to discover you must take 
care to draw down the wainscot. The lower parts 
of the house must be tried with a broach, by putting the 
same into the ground some foot or two, to try whether 
there may be perceived some timber, which, if there be, 
there must be some vault underneath it. For the upper 
rooms, you must observe whether they be more in breadth 
than the lower rooms, and look in which places the rooms 
be enlarged; by pulling up some boards, you may discover 
some vaults.” 


And so on. Yet as a rule the hunted in these old manor- 
houses had quite as fair a chance of evading capture as of 
being taken. If only they were moderately provisioned 
(and in certain houses these preparations were made before- 
hand), the chances were rather in their favour, in spite of 
their other privations. 

Our author has much to say about that sombre old 
moated and ivied ruin, Harvington Hall, near Kidder- 
minster. We can add something to his account. So re- 
cently as 1894 one more hiding-hole was discovered here, 
making the tenth or twelfth already known in the fascina- 
ting edifice. It is in the slender room called the library, 
which still contains a serviceable set of oaken shelves for 
books. In the recess to the right as you enter the room 
there is a massive removable panel behind which a dismal 
but effective chamber about seven feet by four is to be 
scen. It can only be entered sideways, the panel being 
scarcely a foot in width. In this unpleasant little apart- 
ment a four-legged stool was found, but nothing remained 
to indicate who last sat on it. 

Mr. Fea has collected a number of apposite partict- 
lars for the embellishment of his theme. At Wollas Hall, 
near Pershore, it was the custom to spread linen upon the 
hedge when the priest in hiding was about to celebrate 
the Mass ; the linen passed the word to the Catholic villa- 
gers in the neighbourhood. At old Stonyhurst a priest’s 
hole was disclosed “ containing seven horse pistols, ready 
loaded and richly ornamented with silver, and—a iiask of 
rum!” Nether Hall, in Cumberland, and Glamis Castle 
have each their secret chamber of prime respectability, the 
knowledge of which is still handed down as an heirloom 
mystery not to be divulged outside the family. The house 
occupied by Tchn Wesley at Lewisham yielded in 1896 a 
painting of Charles II. and a Court beauty. This was 
found hidden in the walls, put there out of sight, we are to 
presume, by Mr. Wesley himself. An excellent notion is 
that of the water-butt with a concave bottom to hold a 
man. The dirtier the water in the butt and the more of it, 
of course, the better. 

We need not dwell upon Mr. Fea’s notices of Boscobel 
and the clandestine performances of the Stuart princes as a 
family, save to say that they are sufficiently to the point. 

A few errors may be indicated for correction in the 
subsequent editions of Secret Chambers and Hiding 
Places, to which Mr. Fea’s illustrations alone entitle him. 
Moseley Hall, Worcestershire, on page 148, 1s no doubt 
a slip. ‘They will be rather angry at Shipston-on-Stour 
to read that Banbury is the nearest town to Compton Win- 
yates. Mr. Fea’s reference to Father Garnet on page 37 
does not quite tally with Garnet’s own narrative on page 
33, where the poor Jesuit avows that one day longer in 
his hiding-hole at Hindlip, and he must have “ squeeled or 
perished.” “A outlet,” on page 151, both looks, and is, 
bad. An Italian would write “ bosco bello,” not “bos co 
bello,” like Mr. Fea, on page 238. Lastly, Mr. Fea, Chad- 
desley Corbett, not Chaddesley Corbet. 

This book ought to enhance the value of desolate 
manor-houses on auction-lists. It appreciably helps to 


prove that the ghosts which take away the character of 
certain forlorn residences are nothing but secret passages 
and apartments cunningly utilised by rats, cats, or men. 


And it reminds the imagination that there must still be 
many a cache (of guineas as well as skeletons) to reward 
genuine courage and enterprise in house-hiring. 

C. E. 





BRIDGE. 
MoperN Brince. By “Slam.” With the Laws of the Game 
by Boaz. T.ondon: Longmans, Green. 3s 6d. 


Tuts is a well-arranged, well-written book, with an index 
which materially facilitates reference to any point connected 
with the game. 

The author starts his instruction by emphasising the 
necessity of playing, calling, passing, and doubling to the 
score; then considers the various declarations in their 
order of value. His advice is excellent. The weak player 
who declares no trumps when he has a certainty in hearts is 
properly criticised, and “ protective” black suit declarations 
by the dealer are said to require “a considerable amount of 
moral courage,” we suppose in view of their paralysing and 
exasperating effects on his partner. We should have liked to 
have seen, in the consideration of passed-up calls, a hint that 
a good partner may often be given a doubtful no-trump heart 
or diamond declaration when a weak one should only be 
entrusted with spades. 

The trump suit game is first considered, and caution in 
doubling, especially by the novice, is advocated. We are 
not told, however, Dummy’s call being doubled by the 
leader’s partner, when a trump should be led through the 
declaration. Many Bridge players hold that this should be 
less frequently done when spades are doubled than in the 
other suits. A very proper discrimination is made between 
red and black cards in the lead in favour of the former, as 
dealer is not so likely to be strong in such a suit if he has 
not selected it for trumps. 

The Continental and American opening lead from a 
“short suit,” when holding no high card sequence and 
some small trumps, is advocated: “no matter what your 
strong suit may be, you do not want to open it, unless it is 
a sequence of high cards, before seeing Dummy.” 

On a passed diamond call a strengthening heart lead is 
advised, and “ with a plain suit singleton and a single trump 
a lead for the ruff is quite justifiable.” How different this 
from the hints in the earlier books on Bridge—when a 
singleton lead was held to qualify for a lunatic asylum, and 
the old Whist lead from the long suit was insisted on. The 
advantages and disadvantages of this “short suit lead” are 
fairly considered, and it is not advised, except rarely, when 
the leader has strength in trumps. 

With King, Queen, Jack, and others the lead of King, 
and with King, Jack, 10 the lead of Jack differs from the 
recognised Whist leads, but is justified by the dealer’s 
power of playing false, confusing cards. The Fourteen 
rule, and the lead of the fourth best (when not leading from 
a high card sequence or a short suit), will be useful to ex- 
perienced players. 

The discard is to be from length when playing against 
a trump suit declaration. “ Should you make a practice of 
discarding from weakness, two discards are necessary in 
order to inform your partner in what suit you are strong.” If 
your partner doubles or holds considerable trump strength 
the discard should be from weakness. 

Some generally accepted rule on this subject is badly 
wanted, as practice varies a good deal amongst different sets 
of players. Calling for trumps is the same as at Whist. 

The no-trumps game. Doubling is first considered, 
and the author, when the third player doubles, is in favour 
of the Continental and American heart lead rather than 
from the weakest suit when the leader has no ace, 
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The system of leads advocated is to lead “ your high 
cards when you have a card of re-entry in another suit ””— 
“from your high cards when you have no such card of 
re-entry.” 

Examples of the advantage of leading the fourth best 
are given. Unblocking and returning your partner’s lead are 
insisted on. The discard is to be from the weak suit. A 
forced discard from strength is shown by first discarding a 
higher then a lower card of the strong suit. 

“The dealer, seeing and playing two hands, is at a 
great advantage.” Surely this is more so when there are 
no trumps than in the trump suit game. 

The Hints are good, but short. Nothing is said about 
timid and forward players, and the different risks involved 
in doubling when dealing with typical specimens of each 
class. 

Judgment in Bridge is not limited to the declaration 
of trumps, but also in rightly estimating the capacities and 
temperaments of both your adversaries and partner, and 
trusting them or not accordingly. 

Some few pages are devoted to Dummy Bridge and 
Double Dummy Bridge. 

With regard to the laws, it seems a pity that the extent 
of doubling and redoubling is not definitely limited by a 
law on the subject ; when once a trick is of the value of 30 
any further doubling and redoubling may easily cease to be 
“sporting,” and become downright “ gambling.” Bridge 
players know that this in practice very rarely happens, but 
there is no doubt the bare possibility of being thus involun- 
tarily involved in playing for high stakes has deterred many 
a Whist player from taking the trouble to learn the game. 
Another law that might be amplified is No. 62, which deals 
with the penalty for dealer’s partner suggesting the play of 
any card. As it stands, either of the adversaries may call 
upon the dealer to play or not to play the card suggested, 
but in a ease of discarding the adversaries should surely be 
able to demand the discard of the card indicated or one of 
another suit. 

In conclusion, we can heartily recommend the book as 
likely to be useful both to experienced players and to 
novices. 





THE WORK OF “C. 8. C.” 


THE WorKs OF CHARLES STuART CALVERLEY. London: Bell 
and Sons. 


Sir WALTER SENDALL’s notice at the beginning of this book 
contains some excellent things, and the best of them is the 
passage in which he seeks to put into critical terms that 
“nameless excellence which all agree to discover in Cal- 
verley’s writings, and which constitute the keystone of his 
reputation.” ‘The task of analysis is here very baffling, and 
one might hesitate for hours in attempting to describe the 
very marked intellectual character of that work. “ His 
mind,” says Sir Walter, “ appeared to act upon the matter 
in hand, like a solvent upon a substance. The effect of 
this was often as the revelation of an unknown force. . . 
What they marvelled at in him was neither the wit, nor the 
wisdom, nor the scholarship, but the exhibition of sheer 
native mind.” ‘This is really a striking of the colours. It 
does not actually tell us anything about the spirit of 
Calverley’s writings, which, says the critic, “still defies 
analysis as securely as the scent and hue of a flower.” What 
1s pleasan‘ about this attitude of Calverley’s old Cambridge 
friend is the frankness of the avowal. Many, in his place, 
understanding the matter probably much less than he, 
would have been content to heap up a mound of meaning- 
less phrases and mendacious half-truths. In criticism it is 
not too common to meet with one who perceives clearly 


what he means to convey, and who, when his vision fails 
him, lets us know it. 

One feature of the work of Calverley which is, per- 
haps, not insignificant, is its lack of purpose. It may be 
said that he meant to be a scholar, and succeeded ; but it 
would be hard to show that he ever went out of his way in 
that, any more than in any other direction. He was not a 
great scholar in the sense in which men of half his talents 
have been great scholars. His writing lacked purpose ; it 
was never warmed at any time by the spirit of a directed life. 
When a strong and enduring desire has fastened on a man 
it will set a mark, deep or slight, upon everything he puts 
his hand to. It does not matter whether the desire is that 
of becoming Lord Chancellor, or that of making humanity 
wiser ; it may be a desire to gain power and consideration, 
or a desire to do good. If it is only the desire to be invited 
to an infinite number of rich people’s houses, it will leave 
upon any considerable body of literary work a trace which 
could hardly escape the critical eye. What trace of this 
kind is to be found in Calverley’s writings ? Taste he had, 
as faultless as any man ever possessed. And he had a 
delight and ardour in the study of a certain literature, which 
was a gift in itself. But we may look in vain for the signs 
of any dominating attraction. A splendidly-endowed man 
cannot make a life’s object of writing parodies and vers de 
société—a class which embraces practically the whole of his 
work in English. Nor can he (it is submitted) make it a 
serious aim and end of existence to produce exquisite trans- 
lations from the Greek and Latin; apart, that is, from the 
undoubtedly arduous and self-rewarded task of the pro- 
fessed worker in the classics—which Calverley never was. 

At thirty Calverley published Verses and Translations. 
At forty-one he published #ly Leaves. Two volumes of 
translations appeared before he was forty ; and translation 
was his only serious work, if an exercise so totally Jivorced 
from the life of the surrounding world can be described as 
serious work. ‘To scholars may be left the task of telling us 
how supremely fine and faithful his translations are. But 
in all his other work what we see is mockery, never bitter, 
kindly as the raillery that passes between old friends, but 
mockery always. One can hardly quote anything of his 
that does not illustrate this. One passage in Dover to 
Munich may be cited as an instance of the contrary; it 
stands nearly alone. Greatly-gifted men usually have, in 
their relations with the world, an earnest and constructive 
side ; they are humourists only in the second place, if they 
are fortunate enough to be born with fun in them. Cal- 
verley, in his relations with the world, was a humourist first 
and foremost, the very incarnation of the undergraduate 
spirit. The world never purged him, or soiled him, which- 
ever you choose. In all his life he found no great task 
worthy of the application of his genius; his intellect 
“raced,” having nothing to bite. The accident which made 
it impossible for him to bear the strain of a career at the 
Bar may be called in question; but this, after all, did not 
happen until he was thirty-five, and he had been up to that 
time a marvel of vigour. He might have moved the world, 
but it was his destiny never to light upon a fulcrum for the 
lever. 

He died of a cruel disease at fifty-two, after seventeen 
years of enforced abstinence from really active life. He left 
behind him a version of Theocritus, and some other trans- 
lations, which are acknowledged to be perfect work of their 
kind. He left also a body of verse which is infinitely more 
xopular and, I think, much less praiseworthy. The best 
part of it is in the vein of parody, for which he had a re- 
markable talent ; and nothing better of this sort ever was 
done than his parody of Jean Ingelow, called Zovers, and 
@ Reflection, and his parody of Browning’s more vicious 
style, called (how happily !), Z’4e Cock and the Bull. And 
probably no verses of greater cleverness were ever written 
than those entitled Beer—a masterpiece of light-hearted 
mockery and technical skill : 


“Seared is, of course, my heart—but unsubdued 
(s, and shall be, my appetite for food. 
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With such work as this he has delighted thousands of 
Freshmen, and delighted their seniors of all ages only less. 
This collected edition of his work in both the classical and 
the modern fields should be warmly welcomed. 


E. C. 





COMPENSATION. 


Tue PLACE OF COMPENSATION IN TEMPERANCE REFoRM. By 
C, P. Sanger, M.A. London: P. S, King and Son. 


Tus little book is the result, we believe, of a 
studentship at the London School of Economics. One 
would expect, therefore, an impartial statement of the 
problem, a full account of what has been done in other 
countries, and some definite and practical proposals 
for the solution of the problem in England. We cannot 
profess to be satisfied with the book. Instead of 
setting out to discover whether, under the special cir- 
cumstances of the case, there was an equitable claim 
to compensation, the author seems to have assumed 
the justice of this claim, and has marshalled his cases 
in support of his argument. 

The argument, however, is based not on the legal 
right of a vested interest, but on the economic prin- 
ciple of ‘‘non-disappointment.” That is to say, Mr. 
Sanger admits the Lawsonian contention of a merely 
annual property ; but demands compensation because 
there is, and has been for many years, a probability 
amounting, in effect, to a ‘‘ practical certainty ” that 
the license of a well-conducted public-house will be 
renewed. 

What our author does not appear to understand is 
that, granting the moral claim to a renewal, it does 
not follow that the owner of the house can claim from 
the State anything more than its value when it first 
received a license. This, in fact, is Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick’s view, who distinguishes 

‘between the extra element of value given by the limita- 

tion of competition that results from the licensing system, 

and what would have been the value of the business if no 
such limitation had existed.” 

Mr. Sanger relates the history of the attempts 
made in the last century to deal with compensation in 
England. He regrets, and rightly, the failure of Mr. 
Bruce’s bill in 1871, and also—though we think not 
rightly—of Mr. Ritchie’s and Mr. Goschen’s proposals 
in 1888 and 1890. The Local Option Bill of 1894 is 
dismissed in a few words, although it was, for the 
first time, adopted as part of the Liberal programme. 
It is very difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
English temperance party made an enormous mis- 
take in adopting the ‘‘no compensation” attitude. 
In the first place, if the drink traffic is so great an evil, 
and inflicts so large a loss on the country, it must be 
worth while to pay a few millions in order to get rid of 
it. In the second place, that attitude has for a time 
diminished the chances of carrying out either Local 
Option or Local Veto. Finally, and this is perhaps 
a novel argument, by a judicious arrangement it 
would be found that there 


was no loss to be 
made good—z.e., if reduction alone was desired. 
If, e.g., there are twelve houses in a district 


worth £3,000 apiece, and it is thought desirable to 
close one-fourth of them; it will probably be found 
that the remaining nine, which will add to their takings 
without increasing expenses, are now worth more than 
44,000 each. In other words, if all the twelve houses 
belonged to one brewer, it might be more profitable for 
him to abandon three of the licenses, the gain on the 
nine heing greater than the loss on the three which have 
been closed. 


__ In fact, assuming a district to be over-supplied 
with businesses of any kind, it might actually pay the 
owners of the businesses to reduce the number, and 
to give compensation for those which are abandoned. 
When this theory is once understood the compensation 
problem becomes extremely simple. Nothing remains 
except to exact such an annual tax or license-duty from 
the businesses which remain as will, when capitalised, 
be equivalent to the value of those which have been 
extinguished. 

Mr. Sanger, however, appears from his remarks 
on page 115 not to comprehend the advantages of 
diminution. The Cambridge Essays would enlighten 
him. Indeed, everyone who is interested in temperance 
reform should read the contribution of Mr. Noel Buxton 
and Mr. Hoare to The Heart of the Empire. These 
two writers have evidently studied the question with 
more care and for a longer time than Mr. Sanger, and 
their views are consequently of greater value. On 
page 188 they give no less than seven good reasons 
for ‘‘ mere limitation of numbers.” 

Before deciding upon a compensation policy it 
would be of the utmost value to have a clear and de- 
tailed account of the procedure in countries which have 
solved, or have made great efforts to solve, their 
own licensing problem. Of these countries the chief 
are the United States, Norway, and our colonies. 
Here Mr. Sanger’s account is most inadequate, and 
consists mainly of brief extracts from Rowntree and 
Sherwell. Of Victoria, for instance, he says: ‘‘ The 
fund for compensation is raised out of the trade itself,” 
but doves not tell us how it is thus raised. Scandinavia, 
the pioneer of licensing reform, receives less than two 
small pages, and there is no mention of the important 
distinction between spirit and beer-selling ; although 
anyone who has been to Norway knows that beer is 
sold everywhere and spirits only by a few shops in the 
big towns. The account of temperance legislation in 
the States contains no reference to ‘‘ High-license.” 
But the most remarkable thing in Mr. Sanger’s book 
is an Omission. He never mentions the license duties, 
and nothing we have read leads us to infer that he is 
acquainted with the scale on which those duties are 
charged. Yet the whole difficulty of ‘‘ compensation” 
arises from the scale, which even Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
admits to be anomalous, and the difficulty can only be 
settled by drastic reform in its graduation. We quote 
it once more (omitting alternate figvres) : 


Value. Duty Percentage. 
PAG UOL20  scisrrcriccesin ED. cophesuant w... 60 to 40 
se ID ccinteersonesens RM eusacnsecieress 56 ,, 46 
SF c5 nsw sntnvicaenas A pissanakeccaron 50 ,, 40 
TOO 55 2OO  seorecseseceses JO cavaccceeeeeeee 30 » 15 
BOR MO tecnvicworizes MP Asexsansacsnnes 135, 10 
ED jg GE secessssscnccss BE sinmincsssniesss 10, 8 
FOO\OF OVER sciccosenienees idesdepoasacece 8 and under. 
COO 4 3 _- ta a eo asensins GRE - veksareevesnsnas 6 me 
ee ree ae imam - - 


Our own solution of the ‘‘ compensation ” problem 
is very simple. Equalise the duties, or bring the rates 
on houses of £75 and upwards up to 4o per cent. and 
raise these below 475 slightly, and exact a heavy 
entrance fee for all new licenses. In return for this, 
admit that there is a legal claim to compensation, and 
provide from this increased license duty for the money 
to be paid to publicans whose licenses are cancelled. 
Mr. Sanger, it is true, does refer to such a measure, 
but in terms which indicate that he has not considered 
the economics of the question or the incidence of the 
tax. 

“Of course, ifa heavy tax is suddenly put upon licenses 


or licensed property this will at first fall on the owner of this 
property, but in the long run the consumer will bear most of 
ae 


When a man goes into a public-house he asks, not 
for a ‘‘ pound of license,” but for a pint of beer ; and 
the same license duty must be paid whether he has two 
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pints or none. Thatis to say, the beer-drinker is not 
the ‘‘consumer ” of the license; the price of beer has 
no reference to the amount of license-duty, and the cost 
of such duty falls wholly upon the person who buys the 
license, or the licensed house, z.e., on the publican or 
brewer, whichever is the owner. 

But what we most want to discover is Mr. Sanger’s 
own solution of the difficulty. This is stated briefly, 
but not clearly, towards the end of the final chapter. 
Every license-holder apparently is to have an assured 
tenure of forty or fifty years, at the end of which time 
all licenses will lapse, while any suppressed in the 
meantime are to be bought at their market value. If 
this is Mr. Sanger’s sole contribution to the temper- 
ance problem, his book, small though it be, hardly 
need have been written. But it is not all. There is a 
timid suggestion that as ‘‘the brewer’s trade is 
diminished and the publicans and barman’s occupation 
gone,” they also should receive compensation. An 
endless vista of possible claimants is thus revealed. 
Even the brewers, in the majority report of the Peel 
Commission, were prepared to accept a compensation 
for which the fund was the increased taxation of the 
remaining houses. But their advocate asks for more. 


J.E. A. 





THE FOUNDER OF OUR LITERATURE, 


THE Writincs or Kinc ALFRED. By Frederic Harrison, 
London and New York: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1s. 
net. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison has probably beet the most 
active, as he is certainly the most distinguished, insti- 
gator of the Millennial Commemoration of King Alfred 
which will take place in the coming autumn. His 
address delivered at Manchester in 1898 first an- 
nounced the event, and he has now issued the lecture 
on **The Writings of King Alfred” which in this 
spring he delivered at Harvard College, Massachusetts, 
before an American assembly of the hero’s posterity. 
In this we have a lucid account of Alfred as ‘‘ the real 
father of native prose, that common inheritance of us 
all, which, after a thousand years of fertility, has lost 
none of its vigour, its purity, and its wealth.” Mr. 
Harrison, in eloquent periods furnished with ample 
notes of reference for those who take his stimulus 
to inquire further into the matter for themselves, 
describes the twofold aim of Alfred, which was to 
restore learning and found a national education and to 
put the great books of the world into the mother-tongue 
of his people. Here, as in other spheres of energy, to 
aim with Alfred was to achieve. Hence we have the 
notable list of translations whereby he provided his 
people (almost prematurely, as one cannot but think) 
with (1) a history of the world, (2) a history of his own 
country, (3) a text-book of education of the priesthood, 
(4) a people’s story book, (5) moral and religious medi- 
tations. Add to these his code of revised laws and his in- 
auguration of the most veracious Chronicle in the world, 
and the value of his ‘‘ Writings” performed in the 
intervals of his ‘warfare is to be discerned. In his 
passion for his subjects’ welfare he planned, as Mr. 
Harrison says, *‘a scheme of primary education for 
the people, edacation which was not made effective in 
our country until my own lifetime” ; and in its essence 
the praise seems due. In this reprinted address chief 
attention is naturally given to the paraphrase of 
Boethius’s famous Consolation of Philosophy—far the 
most origirsal and important of all Alfred’s writings. 


It was in this literary labour that the scholar-king 
appears to have taken a lively pleasure, for his recast- 
ing of it shows that he altered and added where 
he chose, adopting as his own in a very personal 
manner the reflections of the high-born Roman captive. 
Among other illustrations Mr. Harrison, following the 
lead of Mr. Stewart and Professor Earle, gives parallel 
passages from the versions of Alfred and of Chaucer, 
which show how in his own time, five centuries before, 
the prince gave out a translation in simple, pure, and 
rhythmical English where the poet wrote in a prose 
style alien to his art. The specimens here adduced by 
Mr. Harrison to direct attention to the dignity and 
beauty of Alfred’s own thoughts well display the spirit 
of this truly great forefather of English history. Mr. 
Harrison’s address is a scholarly introduction to that 
acquaintance with Alfred’s literary labour which every 
lover of English literature should make it his duty to 
cultivate. 





FICTION. 
Tue THIRTEEN Evenincs. By George Bartram. London: 
Methuen and Co. 6s. 
Tue Country I Come From. By Henry Lawson. Edinburgh: 


W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s. 


HERE are two books to be read with your best (and oldest) 
pipe between your teeth, and your feet on the mantelpiece, 
or in any other position that promotes comfort and a 
healthy flow of blood to the head. They are in the first 
place books for men, the kind of yarns that are told in 
comfortable company, when the narrator knows his audi- 
ence, and is not under the necessity of being either 
salacious or mealy-mouthed. We read these books with 
something of the same sensation we experienced on first 
reading Plain Tales From the Hills. Their authors know 
men and have seen things happen, or heard about them 
at first hand, and can reproduce the thrill of participation, 
and the things they have seen or heard about somehow 
seem more real than the life we get back to when we shut 
up the volumes, perhaps because the old fallacy that re- 
spectability produces unreality dies hard, and Mr. Bartram’s 
clubmen and their friends, and the people of the country 
Mr. Lawson comes from, are certainly not conventionally 
respectable. 

The Thirteen Evenings has the most claims of these 
two books to be considered as literature. There is more 
effort and artifice and more individuality about it than about 
The Country I Come From. In style sometimes the artifice 
is an ugly artificiality, as if Mr. Bartram were trying to 
imitate the pompous parts of an Eighteenth Century writer 
of prose like Smollett, who cut an ungainly figure on stilts. If 
we had not learnt better, we should have stopped short at 
the beginning of the story by a man who opened fire on his 
friends in such uncompromising fashion as this: “I have 
been furnished once or twice with suits of visionary patch- 
work, cut in so curious a fashion, and made up of such 
strange odds and ends, that they remained with me, were 
carefully folded and stowed in the drawer of Remembrance, 
and are now deemed worthy of exhibition.” Yet we were 
right to persevere, for Mr. Tinkler had some things to 
tell about White Rum and Obi in the West Indies that 
gripped one’s imagination by their scorching reality as 
much as ever did a voyage in “Roderick Random.” But 
though Mr. Tinkler’s West Indian experiences, of which 
there are two more, “A Circe of San Juan” and “The 
Vampire,” are good, there are more characteristic yarn 
spinners among the members of the Boomerang Club. Mr. 
Bartram’s mission in letters is to redeem the reputation 
of the Midlands—the country places of Warwickshire, Bed- 
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fordshire, Leicestershire, and Huntingdonshire—not the 
smoky hells of the Black Country that breed a soul- 
less race—and as in The People of Clofton, published a few 
years back, he is excellent with his country types. Take 
Nowper Crudgely, the sexton of Pillicock’s Hill, in the story 
of the American’s hunt for the haunts of Christopher Sly : 


*** Nowper’s not his real name,’ the baker tells the in- 
quirers, ‘’tis a nickname. Everybody in Pillicock’s Hill 
has a nickname, an’ lots o’ the people ha’ well-nigh forgot 
their real names. For instance, my name’s John Lewin, 
an’ T’m_ nicknamed ‘ Nubbly.’ Crudgely’s called 
‘ Nowper ’—’cause why—he carries a long white stick in 
church o’ Sundays, an’ nowps the boys o’ the head wi'’t 
if they don’t keep quiet. . . .. 

“*] take it that he will not be over-pleased if we rush 
in upon his afternoon nap.’ (Crudgely had the keys of 
the church of the castle.) ‘Just depends how he feels,’ 
said the baker, ‘an’ how he’s off for money. If he’s got 
owt in his pockets, ’tis hard to get him to move. Heaps 0’ 
gentry, furriners, some on ’em, ha’ come this way at 
different times to ha’ a look round, and he’s been known 
to hide hissen sooner nor oblige ’em. If he’s short, he’ll 
go wi’ ’em, but he’s a cranky old critter then, an’ often 
hardly civil. The people here know him, an’ take 
no notice o’ his going’s-on. Last ’Sizes, now, he wer’ one 
o’ the javelin men, an’ as drunk as a lord. The boys got 
playin’ wi’ him, an’ he broke the ranks, an’ chased ’em 
round the town for a hour—he did wi’ the javelin. The 
judges went on wi’ only one javelin man, an’ some did say 
the ’Sizes wasn’t legal in consekence. However, it didn’t 
matter much—there were no cases to try.’ ” 


The way that the redoubtable Nowper revenged himself 
on the American and his friend for disturbing him, by 
luring them into the stocks and leaving them there, caused 
us heartier laughter than anything we have read since Mr. 
W. W. Jacob’s last book. 

The longest of the stories, “ Love Shall be Lord,” is 
interesting chiefly (though it is a good yarn besides) as a 
study of the gipsy character. This is how the gipsy treats 
the man who comes round him after “ copy ”: 


‘**He pumped me as white-headed George did my gran’- 
father. Just as my gran’father may have done with white- 
headed George, I did with him. [ tickled his ear with 
fool-grass, and made him pay as well. He pumped me, 
and got—-wind. I bied him, and got—red money, and this 
for a keepsake. Put the gipsy-wisdum on the stage, eh ? 
The time’s gone by for that, Stephen, it was past a hundred 
years ago. Nobody can do that now, either fine tongue or 
books. There’s one way, and one only, that a_scribbler 
might hale it back from the dead-and-gone. The man 
must turn camp-dweller—nct with us, but with himself—- 
with that that’s inside him, if so be; it’s the right thing. 
Then some May morning’, when he’s asleep in the woods, 
and just as the blackbird is tunin’ up—p’raps he may 
dream it all. No other way.’” 


We could quote till we had written the book out, but 
we have another waiting. We shall content ourselves with 
calling attention to two rollicking Rabelaisian tales, “ With 
a Tasting Brief” and “ For the Good of his Health,” which 
should make the most confirmed pessimist feel the joy of 
living. 

We have not left much space to deal with Mr. Henry 
Lawson’s Australian tales. They are mostly short sketches, 
incidents in the life of bushmen and miners, or little studies 
of character, some of which are inimitable. Some of the 
characters recur, and the Oracle, the “ Speiler” Spearman 
and his pupil Smith, and Mitchell, are almost worthy to 
rank with Yuba, Bill, Jack Hamlin and others of Bret 
Harie’s best. We quote from Mitchell, who is describing 
two dogs separated by a fence: 


““*Sometimes the inside dog is a little dog, and the 
smaller he is the more row he makes—but then he knows 
he’s safe. And, someiimes, as I said before, the outside 
dog is a short-tempered dog who hates a row, and never 
wants to have a disagreement with anybody—like a good 
many peaceful men, who hate rows, and are always nice 
and civil and pleasant in a nasty, unpleasant, surly, sneer- 
ing sort of civil way that makes you want to knock their 
heais off; men who never start a row, but keep it going, 
and make it a thousand times worse when it’s once started, 
just because they didn’t start it—and keep on saying so, 
and that the other party did. The short-tempered outside 


dog gets wild at the other dog for losing his temper, and 
says: 

‘What are you making such a fuss about ? What’s the 
matter with you anyway? Hey ?” 

‘ And the outside dog says: 

“Who do you think you're talking to? You ——-; 
Pil —” &c., &c. 

© in ie Yet if those same two dogs were to meet 
casually outside they might get chummy at once, and te 
the best inends. . ... .” 


It is not often that we get two such books in a week, 
and we have perhaps been unmerciful in our quotations, 
and given no idea of them after all. We must be content 
to reiterate that they are books tor men. The curious among 
women should read them, if she wants to know what is 
lurking under the most respectable black coat. Not one 
in a hundred will understand. The ninety-nine will say ; 
first that it is horrid, and secondly that it is not true. We 
believe otherwise. 

L. R. F. O. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


La Revue de Paris for the second half of July is as full 
of good reading as usual. The idea of an international 
language has a persistent attraction for many minds, but one 
is a little surprised to find the well-known philologist 
M. Michel Bréal among those who look upon diversity of 
speech as a misfortune for humanity. He reviews various 
schemes, and, without concluding very definitely in favour 
of any, regards as most practical a proposal recently made 
for a linguistic treaty between Great Britain, France, and 
the United States which would guarantee the universal 
compulsory teaching of the two languages side by side in 
those three countries. He does not think the Germans would 
mind much, and apparently no other people matters. For 
our part we should be exceedingly sorry to see Governments 
organising by such a measure the certain corruption of the 
two languages which are most necessary to civilisation. 
The advantages of being bi-lingual are quite obvious, but 
the drawbacks are so tremendous that no nation that 
respects itself becomes bi-lingual if it can help it. An inter- 
national language, if it were really to become popular, 
would be a most disastrous invention; it is only—if 
restricted to uses into which the national idea does not 
enter-—-to the ends of philosophy and science that it would 
be an unmixed blessing. Why not Latin? M. Bréal, 
though he believes that the causes which determined the 
fall of Latin as the instrument of learning three centuries 
ago still operate, tells us that at this day classes are held in 
Berlin for learning Volks/atein, and points out that such 
classes help to fill the gap which exists in most countries 
between primary and secondary education. Latin, it 
should be remembered, has practically never ceased 
to be a living language in some parts of Europe. 
Leibnitz’s extraordinary scheme for a philosophical instru- 
ment of expression, an algebraic medium which should 
automatically secure lucidity and logic in the controversies 
of philosophers, was perhaps a hopeless chimera. As for 
commerce, we imagine that in the long run the question of 
language will solve itself without treaty, by the sole con- 
siderations of practical convenience. 

M. E. Haumant contributes a_ very lively paper 
on the society of Moscow, and the ups and downs 
of French influence in that city during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and the Napoleonic era: it 
touches on some very real factors which are usually 
lost sight of when the moral basis of the Franco-Russian 
alliance is discussed abroad. An article of great 
literary interest reconstructs from documentary evidence 
the hideous, though certainly remarkable, personality of 
Claude Gueux, the criminal who inspired the powerful 
pamphlet of Victor Hugo, and gives, perhaps for the first 
time, an exact measure of the great poet's colossal powers 
of idealisation. Hugo’s life-long crusade against capital 
punishment never scrupled to “arrange” facts in an eftec- 
tive manner, and it would be preposterous to condemn his 
distortions and exaggerations as if they proceeded from an 
ordinary controversialist. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Owing to the Society’s operations the Statutes made for the 
protection of animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an 
educational and punitive agency. It disseminates in schools, 
and among persons having the care of dumb animals, upwards 
of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper 
treatment of domestic animals and the duty and profitableness 
of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged in all 
parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of 
offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 
creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no 
small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 


Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further par- 
ticulars, showing the persuasive and educational measures or 
punitive proceedings taken by the Society to prevent cruelty to 
animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all booksellers for 
its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., 
and ‘* The Band of Mercy,” price 4d. ; also to the Secretary for 
its annual report, price Is. for non-members ; also for books, 
pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature, published by the Society, 
a catalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its 
monthly return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, 
which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute them 
usefully. Address No. 105, Jermyn-street. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including 
those obtained by the police or by kindred societies) obtained 
during the month ending June 20, 1901, as follows :— 








Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ......... 341 
Travelling horses and cattle when lame ...........++000+ 18 
Beating horses, donkeys, cattle, lion, etc. ............465 137 
Overloading and overdriving horses and donkeys ... 11 
Starving horses, cattle, etc., by withholding food...... 16 
Conveying horses and cattle improperly ...............++ 4 
Overstocking COWS............e0e08 iibns demucautonssnagenherecs 4 
Wild birds, offences during close season....... ne 12 
Owners causing in abOVE.........cceeeeeeeeeeeeees Sereoomienaes 199 
Infringing Knackers’ Sections of the Act............0006+ 2 
“744 

During 1go1 up to last return............+0006 3125 

Total for present year..........ceceeseseeeeeeers 3869 


* Forty-five offenders were committed to prison (full costs 
paid by the Society), 699 offenders paid pecuniary penalties 
(penalties are not received by the Society). The above return 
is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases 
not requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the 
public. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch all-night 
traffic in the streets of London. Printed suggestions may be 
had on application to the undersigned. 


ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT 
ACTED ON. The names of correspondents are not given 
up when letters are marked ‘ Private.”’ 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the 
Secretary, to whom all letters should be addressed, The Society 
is greatly in need of Funds. 

JOHN COLAM. 

105, Jermyn-street, London. Secretary. 

The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the 
nature and extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the 
Society in England and Wales ; (2) to show the Society's efforts 
to suppress that cruelty by statutory law; (3) to prompt the 
police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; 
and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn 
cruelly-disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not 
permitted to lay information, except as directed by the Secretary 
on written evidence. 





SPEAKER INDEX. 


The Index ot Vol. III. of THe Speaker 
(new series) is Now Ready, and may be ob- 
tained on application to THe SpeEAKER Office, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 























SCHOOLS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Aim.—To bw the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
an y- 
Cuaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 


horoughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 


No Competition, Marks, or Prizes, 


The School is situated in one of the finest parts of Sussex. Extensive Grounds, 
Swimming Pond, and Cricket Field. 


Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss CLark. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


Patron (late President) : 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


_. PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for Can- 
didates for the Navy and Army. 

Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford } 
Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholar- 
ship, Jesus College, Oxford ; gsth into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sand- 
hurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the Britannia, 18th 
on the Britannia, 13th on the Britannia. London Matriculation (1st Div.), rth 
Assistant Clerkship, R.N., gth Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 


NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER i8ru. 
Apply to the Rev, the Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-strect, W. 














_ THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
Oct. 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1gor. 
ConpucTor: Dr. C. VILLIERS STANFORD. 

SOLO VocALIsts : MpmMe. ALBANI, Miss AGNES NICHOLLS, 
Miss ETHEL WOOD, Miss MARIE BREMA, Miss ADA 
CROSSLEY, Mr. BEN DAVIES, Mr. JOHN COATES, 
Mr. ANDREW BLACK, Mr. DAVID BISPHAM, Mr. 
PLUNKET GREENE. 

SOLO VIOLINISTS: Dr. JOACHIM anp Senor ARBOS. 

SOLO PIANIST: Mr. LEONARD BORWICK. 

BAND AND CHORUS OF 480. 

SERIAL 


TICKET (transferable), admitting to the £ s. d. 
Eight Concerts 


eee son ove eee eee «-- 6 0 O 
SERIAL TICKET (transferable), admitting to Seven 
Concerts, excluding Saturday Night ove « § § © 
Only a few Serial Tickets are now left for Sale. 
FIRST SEATS, SINGLE (MORNING), GROUND 
FLOOR a a 


FIRST SEATS, SINGLE (EVENING), GROUND 
FLOOR ss vee ese ssi ion oe -— © 0% @ 

GALLERY Tickets (except for Saturday Night) are all Sold. 

SECOND SEATS (A) SATURDAY EVENING 


ONLY wiiés oie ~~ _ — “a - &©t60 © 
SECOND SEATS (8) SATURDAY EVENING 
ONLY pom wm & 8 6 


Full Programmes on application. 

Notice will be given when SERIAL and SINGLE TICKETS 
are ready for distribution. 

Sale of FIRST SEAT TICKETS for all Concerts to the 
General Public will begin on THURSDAY Next, AvGuUST 1, at 
10 a.m, 

Sale of SECOND SEAT TICKETS will begin on FRIDAY, 
AUGUST 2, at 10 a.m. 

With applications for Tickets remittances must be sent to 

FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 

Festival Office, 38, Great George Street, Leeds. 





BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Money, New Clothes, and Material 


May be sent to Miss E. D. Brapsy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 
further information ; 


Seeond~hand Clothes 
To Mrs. MAckaiL, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W, 





Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Frec, 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS, 
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The CO-OPERATION of persons wit- 
nessing acts of cruelty is earnestly 
INVITED. Complainants’ names kept 
absolutely confidential when letters are 
marked “ private.” 


Complaints by anonymous persons 
are put into the waste-paper basket. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


105, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 
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liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
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ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 
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